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THE statement made by Mr 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Gladstone on Thursday afternoon 
AT HOME. finally settled the question of the 
Autumn Session. It will begin on 
the 2nd of November, and will be continued until 
within a few days of Christmas. As to the measures 
to which it will be devoted, it is obvious that the 
first object of Ministers will be to see that the time 
is not lost. To get some minor measures actually 
through Parliament will be better than to have a 
partial and consequently a fruitless debate on a Bill 
of first-class importance. The Cabinet has not yet 
apparently made up its mind to the adoption of such 
a change in Parliamentary procedure as that which 
would be involved in carrying over a_partly- 
debated Bill from one Session to another. There 
are some good reasons for shrinking from this 
step; but we believe that, sooner or later, 
the Government will have to adopt it. In 
the meantime the remainder of the present Session 
will be devoted to the Estimates. No attempt will 
be made to closure Committee of Supply—at any 
rate, for the present. But the whole time of the 
House will be devoted to it, and the knot of factious 
obstructionists who talk of prolonging the sittings 
indefinitely will find that in order to do so they will 
have to make a sacrifice of their own personal comfort 
and convenience rather more serious than any they 
have hitherto contemplated. 











































































































THe Lords are gathering for the fray. Quite 
a number of these noble and irresponsible beings 
have made their appearance in London within 
the last day or two, and there is an exultation 
on their faces which bespeaks their pride in the 
feat they are about to perform. Whether they 
are proud of their achievement of last Thurs- 
day may be doubted. By persisting in their 
opposition to “ betterment” they have killed a Bill 
of great value to the inhabitants and ratepayers 
of London, and have given fresh proof of the fact 
that the capital has nothing but a deadly hostility 
to expect from the Tory party. Nor is this all. The 
House of Lords, by its vote of Thursday afternoon, 
distinctly proclaimed its determination to act merely as 
a house of landlords, and to sacrifice not only abstract 
justice, but the fair rights of the public at large, to 
the claims of its own privileged caste. Every Liberal 
must rejoice to see fresh ammunition being thus sup- 
plied to him, for use in that day which is so quickly 
drawing near, when the nation shall settle accounts 
















































































with the ridiculous and contemptible anachronism 
that has so long obstructed progress, and delayed 
even the most necessary and beneficial reforms. 





ALTHOUGH at the time at which we write we 
cannot discuss it as an accomplished fact, there is no 
reasonable doubt as to the carrying of the Third 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill in the Commons. 
The event is a momentous one in the political 
history of the nation. It is one which we venture 
to say was never anticipated by the Opposition, 
even down to so recent a period as last Whit- 
suntide. Whatever may be said by the carping 
and girding critics of the Tory Unionist Press, the 
third reading of the Home Rule Bill represents a 
brilliant and a permanent triumph both for the 
Ministry and the cause of Home Rule. It has been 
won by the exercise, not only of marvellous patience 
on the part of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, but 
of that resolute courage which is the very spirit of 
life to an Administration. Despite the cry against 
the gag, our opponents in their heart admire and 
respect the Government for its refusal to allow the will 
of the majority to be defied and set at naught by 
the minority, nor will the wise among them fail to 
recognise the fact that the passage of the Bill through 
the House of Commons marks an immense advance 
in the cause of Home Rule. The gibes and taunts 
with which we have been so familiar for years past 
are no longer applicable. A great and statesmanlike 
measure of Home Rule has not only been produced 
by the Government, but has been accepted by the 
House of Commons with something like practical 
unanimity, so far as British Liberals and Jrish 
Nationalists are concerned. There is little need to 
dwell upon the immense significance of this fact, but 
everybody familiar with the history of Parliament 
knows that ground thus gained is never afterwards 
lost. Henceforth the Home Rule cause will stand 
upon a surer and more advanced platform than it 
has ever occupied before. 





THE chief praise for this great achievement is 
Mr. Gladstone’s. Our readers can hardly accuse us 
of wearying them with praise of Mr. Gladstone in 
these pages. It has seemed to us that so great a 
man was only lowered by the voice of adulation, and 
all through the debates upon the Home Rule Bill we 
have left his work to speak for itself. But now that 
he has reached the triumphant close of a task the 
magnitude and difficulties of which are beyond 





exaggeration, all reason for reticence regarding his 
share in the transaction is at an end. Men of all 
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parties, we are convinced, must agree that the history 
of the British Parliament supplies no parallel to the 
story of his work during the present Session. We 
may put aside the question of his age; for what 
relation is there between Mr. Gladstone’s years and 
his powers? Itis not as the marvellous octogenarian 
that he merits the gratitude of every Liberal, and 
the wondering admiration of all men. It is as the 
captain who has led his army, not only with con- 
summate skill, but with heroiccourage and determina- 
tion, through years of despondency and through 
months of arduous toil, to the victory of yesterday, 
that he stands forth as the greatest of all Parlia- 
mentary figures. We may measure the grandeur of 
his achievement by the bitterness of his opponents, 
by their insolent refusal to admit that such a triumph 
came within the limits of possibility, by the gibes and 
jeers with which they have assailed him as 
he pursued his difficult and toilsome way—taunts 
meant to draw the attention of the world to one who, 
bereft of reason, was engaged in weaving ropes of 
sand. And to-day he stands upon the summit of the 
mountain he has climbed with such splendid per- 
sistency. Behind him lie the morasses of Committee, 
the deadly miasma of the envenomed hatred which 
has pursued him so constantly, and—worst of all— 
the all-but-impassable forest of obstructive speeches 
and amendments. He has come through all in 
triumph; and whatever may befall his great 
measure in the immediate future, after it has passed 
from the keeping of the people’s House into the 
Chamber which represents the vested interests of 
a narrow and selfish caste, he has the joy of knowing 
that his own part is done, and nobly done. 





TowArps the close of his speech on Wednesday 
afternoon, Mr. Gladstone touched upon a truth which 
we have constantly striven to set forth here—the 
irrevocableness of any step in advance taken by 
the House of Commons on such a question as Home 
Rule. Herein lies the most solid and permanent 
ground for satisfaction at the close of the debates 
of the present Session. The weary days and nights 
during which the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
have sat on the Treasury Bench have not been lost. 
The work may have to be done over again; but the 
path has been cut through the forest, and when next 
we have to take it the road will be comparatively 
direct and the ascent easy. It is this truth which 
our opponents also recognise. Only braggarts and 
fools imagine that a vote of the House of Lords can 
undo the labours of the House of Commons. And 
only the most sanguine or most ignorant can believe 
that, this great victory achieved, the question of 
Home Rule can ever fall back to the point at which 
it stood twelve months ago, when Mr. Gladstone first 
took office, or seven months ago, when the Home Rule 
Bill was first introduced. The hand upon the dial 
may move forward or stand still; but it never 
moves backwards. The next House of Commons 
may show a Liberal or a Tory majority; but it 
will certainly show a majority favourable to Home 
Rule. 


THREE speeches delivered on Thursday deserve 
special notice. These were the speeches of Sir 
Charles Russell and Mr. Dillon in the House of 
Commons, and that of Mr. Asquith in Northampton- 
shire. No better speech on the Home Rule Bill has 
been made this Session from the Treasury Bench than 
the Attorney-General’s. It was masterly in the 
cogency and clearness of its close reasoning; but it 
was above all admirable in toneand feeling. A great 
Irishman pleading with eloquent lips and dimmed 
eyes on behalf of the country he loves, he held 
his audience spell-bound from first to last. It 
was an unhappy fate which decreed that he 
should be followed by another eminent Irish- 
man, Mr. Plunket, whose lot it was to plead 
against the aspirations of his race. As for Mr. 











Dillon’s speech, it more than counter-balanced the 
rather fractious carping of Mr. Redmond, and spoke 
more truly the sentiments of Irish politicians as a 
whole. The Home Secretary, in his speech at 
Althorpe, followed the lead of Mr. Morley, and gave 
a clear, concise, and vigorous description of the con- 
spiracy of obstruction which Ministers have met, 
and met successfully, during the present Session. 
He showed, too, with what confidence the Govern- 
ment are facing the future, and the labours which 
the claims of Great Britain have laid upon them. 





It is almost too late in the day to comment upon 
Mr. Morley’s brilliant speech at Newcastle last Satur- 
day; and there is the less occasion for doing so, 
inasmuch as the speech itself has clearly made a great 
impression upon the public mind. Whilst Ministers 
have been engaged in piloting the Home Rule Bill 
through the House of Commons, their opponents have 
taken many opportunities of influencing public opinion 
by speeches out of doors. One such speech as that 
delivered by Mr. Morley last week will, however, 
counteract a score of the utterances we have had 
from Tory and Unionist orators. Mr. Morley went 
straight to the point—boldly defended the use of the 
Closure, on the ground that it had been rendered 
inevitable by the tactics of the Opposition, and 
exposed the ridiculous assertion that the Home Rule 
Bill has been forced through Parliament without 
discussion. The facts and figures by means of which 
he supported his contention were unanswerable, and 
the Ministry need not be afraid when the time comes 
to take the verdict of the country upon their case 
as it was set forth by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 





ELSEWHERE we have referred Sir Frederick 
Milner for evidence of the Tory-Parnellite under- 
standing of 1885 to “ Hansard” of July 17th, 1885, on 
the subject of the Maamtrasna inquiry. It may be 
no harm if we quote here a sentence or two from this 
debate. It was almost the first debate of any 
consequence held after the formation of the Tory 
Government, and it is a striking instance of the speed 
and completeness with which these gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to repay their debt to their Irish allies. The 
Secretary for India, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
threw Lord Spencer's administration overboard 
sans phrases. He “had no confidence,” he declared, 
“in the administration of Lord Spencer.” The 
Government, he said, would be “foredoomed to 
failure” if they assumed “one jot or tittle of 
responsibility for the acts of the late administration.” 
Their only safety lay in “divesting themselves of all 
such responsibility.” The Solicitor-General, Sir John 
Gorst, spoke in the same strain; and the thing was 
carried so far and was so flagrant that Mr. St. John 
Brodrick was driven to protest. “The speeches 
made from the Government bench,” he said, “ were 
calculated to break the whole continuity of the 
administration of law and justice in Ireland.” But 
the most notable protest of all came from the leader 
of Sir Frederick Milner’s present party, the Marquis 
of Hartington. 





LorpD HARTINGTON declared he agreed with Mr. 
Brodrick, and he proceeded :— 


“The object of the attitude which has been taken up by the 
Government is clear enough, and it appears to have met with the 
success it deserves. It has smal given great satisfaction 
to the honourable member for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
and the followers of the hon. member whose support they antici- 
pate and apparently are likely to receive. But I doubt very 
much indeed whether the means which the Government have 
adopted for obtaining, consolidating, and securing that support 
will commend themselves to any very large section of public 
opinion in this country or in Scotland. . . . I think it an un- 
fortunate lesson to teach the people of Ireland that the adminis- 
tration of the Jaw by Irish judges and Irish juries and Irish 
Governments is likely to be changed when political parties cross 
the floor of this House.” 
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If Sir Frederick Milner is not satisfied with this, he 
will find further enlightenment in other pages of his 
** Hansard.” 





THE debates on the Navy Estimates this week 
have been full of interest ; and although, as usual, a 
number of foolish and useless speeches have been 
made, we can hardly pretend that, so far, there has 
been anything in the nature of serious obstruction. 
In the debate on the ship-building programme, Sir 
Edward Reed made an alarming statement as to the 
liability of many other ironclads to meet with the 
fate of the Victoria; but the official speakers 
discredited the statement. We are glad to see that 
the Secretary to the Admiralty spoke with un- 
mistakable emphasis as to the necessity of maintain- 
ing the supremacy of our fleet. Ignorant and 
prejudiced persons are apt to ascribe to Liberals a 
desire to starve the navy. Nothing can be more 
unjust. In the Liberal Government and the Liberal 
Party there is a strong conviction that the fleet is 
not merely the first, but practically the only line of 
defence of the Empire ; and Ministers may be sure of 
the support of their followers in carrying out any 
measures which are needed to enable the navy to 
fulfil its great task. 





On Tuesday evening the special question which 
engaged the attention of the Committee of Supply 
was that of dockyard labour. Mr. Edmund Robert- 
son, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, made an 
admirable statement on the subject, which, though 
official in character, was entirely free from the taint 
that too often attaches to official utterances. The 
question of dockyard labour is always a difficult 
one, and its difficulties are certainly not diminished 
by the influence of dockyard workmen in the political 
affairs of the towns where they live. It is clearly 
not the duty of the Admiralty to spend the money 
of the nation in creating an artificial wage for the 
benefit of its servants. But it is no less unmistakably 
its duty to see that the evils of sweating, almost 
inseparable from the subletting of contracts, are not 
allowed to prevail in our dockyards. This duty the 
present Board of Admiralty fully recognises, and 
Mr. Robertson’s statement on the subject seems to 
have given general satisfaction. 





THE collapse of the coal strike has been a longer 
process, and has involved more conflict and more 
suffering, than was generally anticipated last week. 
But the ultimate result cannot be doubtful. More 
than half the Welsh miners had returned to work 
by the middle of this week; the Durham colliers, 
though they had voted a strike, had not given any- 
thing like the necessary two-thirds majority in its 
favour, and the Northumberland men had declined 
to have anything to do with the movement or render 
any assistance whatever to the strikers. Under 
these circumstances it is hardly wonderful that the 
coal-owners on Tuesday rejected the offer of the 
Federation men to return to work at the old wage, 
as well as the suggestion—traversing all recognised 
economic doctrine—that prices should be determined 
by wages, and that masters and men should combine 
to raise prices for their joint benefit and against the 
interest of the consumer. They again offered arbi- 
tration, but the offer was again rejected. The 
distress in the Midlands and Lancashire is very 
severe. Some North Derbyshire miners, we regret 
to say, did their best on Thursday to produce a 
terrible railway accident. They were fortunately 
unsuccessful. But they took the surest way to en- 
sure the collapse of the strike. 





OF course, if it be true, as the men contend, that 
the wage now paid is not a “living wage,” the case 
is altered. A “living wage” is just as much part of 
the expenses of production as maintenance of 
machinery or debenture interest. But that is just 








the point on which the evidence is scantiest. Mr. 
Woods, M.P., stated on Tuesday that the miners’ 
case has still to be put before the public. Certainly 
it has; and for the strike to obtain any measure of 
success it ought to have been done a month ago. 





LorD HANNEN’S retirement was not unexpected, 
but it will cause some regret, both at the Bar and 
among the general public. A distinguished lawyer, 
his early training at Heidelberg had given him that 
grasp of legal theory which characterises Continental 
jurists, and in which the legal history of our own 
country had, until lately, left our own Bar some- 
what deficient. He had supplemented his acquire- 
ments in this direction with the experience derived: 
from a large commercial practice. For nine-and- 
twenty years he had sat upon the Bench. Of his 
two exceptional appointments—first as President 
of the Parnell Commission, and next as the chief 
representative of his country on the Behring Sea 
tribunal—it is enough to say that his per- 
formance of the duties of the second was entirely 
admirable, and that, if less praise can be given to him 
in connection with the first, it is only a fresh proof 
that Her Majesty’s judges should not be invested 
with unjudicial functions or made constituent parts 
of an essentially political tribunal. His place is to 
be filled by the promotion of Lord-Justice Bowen, 
whose early academic distinctions were among the 
highest possible at Oxford, and who is well known as 
a scholar and a man of wide general culture. The 
vacancy thus created will, it is expected, be filled by 
Sir Horace Davey. From a legal point of view, his 
claims, if he will consent to assert them, are un- 
questionable; and his political services to the Liberal 
Party have been very considerable, though not 
always duly acknowledged by the rank and file. 


Tue draft charter of the proposed Welsh Uni- 
versity which was attacked unsuccessfully from two 
sides on Tuesday evening—we say unsuccessfully, 
for we cannot for a moment suppose that the 
Government will pay any attention to the hostile 
vote of the House of Lords—seems hardly to merit 
the criticisms, educational or’ ecclesiastical, which 
have been so liberally bestowed upon it. Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, who led the attack in the House of Commons, 
championed the cause of the unattached student— 
who must necessarily be excluded if the university 
is purely collegiate. Unfortunately, he fell into the 
popular error that the primary business of a uni- 
versity is to hall-mark its members with a degree at 
the cheapest possible rate. Now, this hall-marking 
is already done by the University of London, not 
to mention some other examining boards; and we 
put it to anyone acquainted with the work of that 
body whether the result is not the encouragement of 
“cram” of the most unblushing and least educational 
sort. 





As to the case of Lampeter, there is not much to 
be said. The college is itself a most deserving 
institution, which is, we believe, increasing in 
numbers and efficiency, and has had very dis- 
tinguished men among its teaching staff. But it 
can grant some degrees already; it is practically a 
theological college; and, if it be admitted, the 
various colleges for Nonconformist ministers, which 
now avail themselves of the secular teaching of 
Bangor or Cardiff, have a claim for consideration 
also. Now, without any disrespect to these colleges, 
we do not think that they are of university rank, 
any more than the theological colleges in the 
Church of England are. Moreover, Lampeter may 
come in by-and-by, under the supplementary 
clauses of the charter, and—what nobody noticed 
in either House—it is an affiliated college of the 
University of Oxford already. 
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Ir is to be hoped that Sir Edward 
ABROAD. Grey’s answers to Mr. Curzon on Thurs- 
day, on the subject of Siam, will have at 
least a slight temporary effect in preventing some 
of our newspapers and would-be statesmen from 
making themselves so unpleasantly ridiculous. For 
the past week or two there has been appearing in 
certain newspapers a series of telegrams, emanating 
from local correspondents in Singapore, Shanghai, 
Bangkok, and even Hong-Kong, all professing to 
know what was transpiring in the palace of the 
King of Siam between that Sovereign and M. Le 
Myre de Vilers, and all asserting in various keys 
that the French were meditating treachery and 
aggression of the most alarming kind. Lord Beacons- 
field used to call this sort of thing “ coffee- 
house babble.” Mr. George Curzon, being a states- 
man of a different stamp from Lord Beaconsfield, 
makes himself the official mouthpiece of this babble, 
and never fails to heckle the Government minutely 
on every phase of every rumour which his morning 
newspaper gives him the chance of exploiting. He 
even calls on the Government to act promptly, 
eagerly, publicly, and loudly, to telegraph here, to 
remonstrate there, to call for explanations, and to 
utter threats, on all and several of these items of 
gossip when they turn up. It is interesting to know 
that this is Mr. Curzon’s notion of how the Foreign 
Office of a great State should conduct its business. 


HappiLy those actually in charge of our Foreign 
Office have juster notions of national dignity and 
diplomatic propriety. As Sir Edward Grey reminded 
Mr. Curzon, it is the duty of the English Government 
to accept the assurances of the French Government 
as valid, while, for the purpose of watching lest 
these assurances be violated, there exists the same 
means within the machinery of our diplomacy 
as there does with regard to all the assurances 
which we have from all States with whom we 
have diplomatic relations. Usually it is the custom 
of an Opposition, once it is assured of the line 
of policy adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
not to interfere during the progress of delicate 
negotiations which it may be carrying on with 
a foreign State. At least, this has been the custom 
of Liberal Oppositions. But the Tory party often 
change all that when they go out of office, and if 
they happen to be represented by a statesman 
of Mr. Curzon’s calibre, they go a long way 
towards making the patriotism and good sense of 
English politicians a theme of mockery in the lobbies 
of foreign Parliaments. The policy to which Her 
Majesty’s Government is determined to adhere with 
regard to British interests in Siam has already 
been clearly announced. It will be more wise as 
well as more decent for members of Parliament to 
entrust the carrying out of that policy to the 
responsible Secretary of State and his diplomatists, 
without hampering them by silly cross-examinations 
in the House of Commons. 


WE certainly shall not venture on any detailed 
forecast as to the results of the final ballots in 
France to-morrow. We notice, however, that the 
defeated parties are generally expected to increase 
their strength in a greater proportion than the 
Republican, or, as it is already the fashion to call it, 
the Ministerial majority. Indeed, so certain is it 
that there will be a Ministerial majority for the 
present, at any rate, that there has been an acrimoni- 
ous discussion between the Débats and the Justice as 
to whether it shall rest on the right or left wing of 
the united Constitutional party—wherein is a sign 
of coming instability. Even if the “ Rallied” 
Republicans are regarded as suspects, the regular 
supporters of the existing régime will number about 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Brrayt & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East Loadon of a large amount fn weekly wages 








300, and it is extremely unlikely that it will have to 
face any such coalition of malcontents as gave 
strength to Boulangism. In votes, by the way, its 
supporters seem to have secured a two-thirds ma- 
jority. They will thus be considerably under-repre- 
sented in the new Chamber. 





THE deadlock in the revision of the Belgian Con- 
stitution is apparently on the point of settlement. 
On Thursday the Chamber accepted a property 
qualification for senators directly elected, as was 
proposed by the Senate; only it is to be somewhat 
less in amount than that body had required. How- 
ever, the work must be completed, and the com- 
promise will probably be accepted. It is anomalous, 
of course, that manhood suffrage should be restricted 
in its choice of candidates to an exceptionally 
wealthy class. But (as we have often remarked be- 
fore) one of the functions of small States is to 
submit themselves to political experiments. 


For three hundred years the work of centralis- 
ation has been proceeding in Spain, and now further 
inroads—in themselves comparatively small—on the 
liberties and privileges of the Basque provinces have 
led to hostile demonstrations against the Premier at 
San Sebastian, to serious rioting and loss of life, to 
the military occupation of the town, the flight of the 
Court to Madrid, and the hasty despatch of a war- 
vessel to assist in maintaining order. The Premier 
had been very unfavourably received on his arrival— 
on Sunday night the windows of the hotel in which 
he was staying were broken; a mob, which had 
begun its proceedings by demanding fruitlessly that 
the military band performing in the public square 
should play the Basque national hymn, paraded the 
streets cheering the fweros—the ancient privileges of 
the Basque provinces, mostly abolished eighty years 
ago—and, of course, the gendarmerie cleared the 
streets, and four civilians were killed. 


THE fact is, the reforms necessitated by the 
financial condition of Spain touch that sentiment of 
the Basque provinces which has always been the 
strongest support of the Carlist cause. The Basque 
provinces collect their own contribution to the 
national revenue ; the privilege has been somewhat 
affected, and the amount increased. The powers of 
the local authorities are partly transferred to 
functionaries of the central Government. Several 
of the district military commands are suppressed. 
These provinces have just been attached to that of 
Burgos, and so are forced into a kind of dependence 
on Castille. It is hardly wonderful that more than 
one municipality in Northern Spain has rebaptised 
its “Plaza de la Constitucion” as “Plaza de los 
Fueros.” But the effect must be to stimulate the 
movement for Federalism which has its strength 
among the Republicans and its seat chiefly in the 
South. 





THe Southern Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States has been visited by at least two tropical 
cyclones of the most violenttype. The first, but not 
the most severe, on Wednesday week, spent its fury 
chiefly on the large coasting fleet which throngs the 
approaches to New York. The second has spread 
destruction from Florida to Delaware, utterly 
destroying many seaside hotels and some of the 
smaller towns—notably Port Royal, S.C., best known 
as one of the first points on the Confederate coast 
permanently secured by the Federal troops in the 
War of Secession—wrecking the cities of Savannah 
and Charleston, and doing enormous damage 
at Baltimore. The loss of life is very large, 
chiefly, it is probable, among the negro popula- 
tion; and the loss of property—estimated at ten 
million dollars at least—adds another to the financial 
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difficulties which have hampered the South for a long 
time past. A third cyclone was expected on Wed- 
nesday. America is pre-eminently the country of 
colossal disasters, and therefore of prompt, well- 
organised, and effective efforts at assistance. It 
may be expected that the help which has been so 
readily given many times before—to the wounded in 
the war, to the sufferers in yellow-fever epidemics 
and great fires, and to the survivors from the 
colossal disaster at Johnstown—will not be less 
prompt or less plentiful now. 


THE success of Mr. Davidson's “ Fleet 

LITERATURE, Street Eclogues” has led Messrs. Elkin 
SCIENCE, etc. Mathews and John Lane to publish a 
collected edition of the author's dra- 

matic works. Of Mr. Davidson's five plays, three— 
An Unhistorical Pastoral, A Romantic Farce, and 
Scaramouch in Naxos—are already slightly known 
in London. The others—Bruce: a Chronicle Play, 
and Smith: a Tragic Farce—issued in Glasgow in 
1886 and 1888 respectively, never crossed the Border. 
A frontispiece by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, representing 
a scene from Scaramouch in Naxos, will contain por- 
traits of a number of living celebrities. The book— 
a small quarto printed at the Ballantyne Press—will 
be issued in the autumn. Messrs. Mathews and Lane 
will also publish shortly a prose book by Mr. David- 
son, entitled “A Random Itinerary,” notes and 
impressions of walks chiefly in and about London 
during the spring and summer of 1893—a “ Suburban 
Tour,” the longest article being the record of a 
journey round the six-mile radius. A frontispiece 


by Mr. Rothenstein will enhance the interest of the 
book. 


THE study of the ways and habits of ants, which 
has long been a favourite among naturalists, dates 
back to the time of Aristotle and Pliny, but it is 
only recently that to our knowledge of their ad- 
vanced sensory development and their ceaseless 
industry has been added the discovery that 
these insects are capable of holding communication 
with one another by something approaching to 
language, of indulging in “sportive exercises” or 
“play,” and exhibiting a considerable range of 
emotional development. A recent investigation of 
ant-life has been undertaken by Herr Alfred Miller, 
who made a special study of certain South American 
ants. These ants are the so-called “ leaf-cutters,” or, 
as they have also been called, “ mushroom-growers 
and eaters,” for they possess a remarkable custom of 
cultivating and feeding upon certain fungi. Their 
nests, which are sometimes of great size, are generally 
below the surface of the soil, but whenever necessary 


they are covered with a mass of withered leaves 
and twigs. 





In the middle of these nests there have been 
found spongy masses full of chambers in which are 
eggs, larvee, etc.: these are their fungus gardens, 
which they cultivate most religiously. The small 
workers perform the function of “ weeding” them, 
while the larger ones bring in pieces of leaves, which 
they cut into very small pieces, reducing them to balls 
of pulp by the action of their jaws, and add them to 
the garden, a fungus commencing to grow around 
and through them after a few hours. The streets 
leading to the plants which are being cut form 
sometimes a busy scene: one was measured to be 
twenty-six metres long and roofed wherever possible. 
Going towards the west were the loaded ants, while 
the empty-handed ones were returningin the opposite 
direction. Several large workers acted as road- 
menders, plying up and down in case of any accident 
to the track. The average weight carried by an ant 
was found to be twice that of the ant itself, but 
sometimes heavier loads were carried, weighing as 





THE Right Rev. William Bennet Chester, 
oniTuaRY. D.D., was Protestant Episcopal Bishop 

of Killaloe, and held in high esteem in 
his Church. General the Hon. Sir Augustus Almeric 
Spencer, K.C.B., was one of the oldest officers of the 
army. His active service began with the expedition 
of Sir De Lacy Evans to Portugal, by which Canning 
saved the Constitution of that country in 1826. He 
had also served with distinction in the Crimea and 
had been Commander-in-chief of the Bombay army. 
Dr. William Graily Hewitt was a distinguished 
specialist and writer on gynecology. Colonel! 
Francis C. H. Clarke, C.M.G., late R.A., was Surveyor- 
General of Ceylon. He had held a Professorship at 
the Staff College, and was a writer of some note on 
military subjects. 








THE NEW DICTATORSHIP. 


W* have been invited by one of the leading 
organs of the Opposition to assent to the 
conclusion that an attempt is being made to establish 
a new dictatorship in political affairs. So far, we 
are in entire agreement with our contemporary. 
There is a new dictatorship which is rearing its 
hateful head in English political life, and which 
must be resisted to the uttermost if the hard-won 
liberties of the nation are not to be lost. But the 
dictatorship is certainly not what our contemporary 
imagines. It is something infinitely more dangerous 
and more wicked. It is the dictatorship not of the 
majority but of the minority—the tyranny not of the 
nation as a whole, but of sections and classes whose 
power lies not in any. great principle of popular 
right, but in their possession of certain very 
formidable weapons of social and personal in- 
fluence. The country, we believe, is beginning 
to grasp this fact, and to realise what is really 
passing under the guise of a struggle against 
Home Rule; but it is necessary at every point, 
and on every possible occasion, to press the trath 
home and to expose before the world the monstrous 
pretensions of those who are now proclaiming them- 
selves the friends of freedom and Constitutional 
government. In his vigorous speech at Newcastle 
last Saturday—a speech which we are glad to see his 
opponents did not even pretend to like—Mr. Morley 
put his finger upon the initial step in the conspiracy 
for bringing about this new dictatorship. It is the 
determination of the conspirators to ignore the 
hitherto unquestioned rights of a majority in Par- 
liament and the constituencies. The last General 
Election gave Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party a 
majority of forty in the new House of Commons. 
The unbroken usage of the Constitution made it 
necessary, in consequence, that a Liberal Government 
should be formed, and that this Government should 
proceed to carry out the policy of which the electors 
had just expressed their approval. Yet so completely 
had the Tory-Unionist Party broken away from 
Constitutional principles and usages that there 
were men in July last year, after the result of 
the elections was known, who strenuously opposed 
the notion that the leader of the majority ought to 
be summoned to power, and impudently called upon 
Lord Salisbury to retain office in spite of his 
defeat. They were, of course, promptly suppressed | 
by those among their friends who had not lost their 
senses. But though no man with the slightest know- 
ledge of the Constitution would dare to approve of 
a revolution such as was here hinted at, the great 
majority of the party now in opposition ‘has simply’ 
yielded to Constitutional usage so far as to allow 
Mr. Gladstone to form a Ministry. At that point it 
has stopped short. He may hold office; but if he 
makes any attempt to exercise the power naturally’ 
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Parliamentary majority, all the forces of the new 
conspiracy are to be employed against him. In 
other words, the minority refuses to submit to the 
majority, and openly avows its determination to 
bring the Constitutional temple in ruins about the 
nation rather than permit the national will to be 
done. This is the real new dictatorship that we 
have to fear, and it is a dictatorship a thousand 
times more dangerous than that which our con- 
temporary professes to have discovered in the 
arbitrariness of a Constitutional Government, for 
whose excesses of authority—if any there are—the 
Constitution already provides a remedy. 

The excuses tendered by the Opposition for their 
grossly unconstitutional action are—first, that the 
majority in the House of Commons was not elected 
on the issue of Home Rule, and, secondly, that Mr. 
Gladstone has not got what it calls “a British 
majority ’ for his Home Rule Bill. It is difficult to 
imagine more worthless pretexts than these being 
offered as a defence for a deliberate departure from 
the principles on which we have hitherto been 
governed. So far as the first is concerned, it is akin 
to that complaint which has fallen from every man, 
since litigation began, who has not been fortunate 
enough to win a law suit. It is always the case that 
the defeated suitor believes that some particular 
point in his own cause, by which the verdict might 
have been affected, was not laid as fully or as clearly 
as it should have been before the jury. Common- 
sense prompts the obvious and unanswerable retort 
that, if this be so, it must be the fault of the defeated 
suitor himself. Certainly this retort applies abso- 
lutely in the present case. Every member of the 
Parliamentary majority stood and was returned as 
an avowed Home Ruler. It can only have been 
the fault of his opponent if the full meaning of 
this fact was not impressed on the electors. As to 
the talk of “a British majority” being lacking, 
it is only necessary to say that this particular 
argument is as novel as it is unconstitutional. Mr. 
Gladstone has a majority in the House of Commons 
as a whole, and he has a majority in three out of the 
four divisions of the United Kingdom. If that 
majority is to be rendered of no account because he 
has not also a majority in the fourth division, 
England, why not carry the principle of Separatism 
a little further? Yorkshire or London, or possibly 
the Universities, may set up a similar claim to out- 
weigh the majority and the rest of the country. The 

ment is simply preposterous, and is merely put 
forward by dishonest advocates for the purpose of 
gulling simpletons. No; there is nobody on the 
Tory side who really believes in mere stuff and 
nonsense of this kind. But the whole body of 
Unionists, from Mr. Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain, do 
believe in another reason for their violation of 
constitutional usage—a reason which only a few 
among them are rash enough to avow, but which all 
eagerly cherish. That is, that the quality of the 
minority is so vastly superior to that of the majority 
that, despite its deficiency in numbers, the former 
ought to outweigh the latter. It is the old story of 
the classes and the masses. The gentlemen of England, 
as we have been assured by Mr. Chamberlain, are on 
his side, therefore he and his friends ought to prevail. 
The people of culture, of rank, of social influence, of 
religious worth, have crowded into the Opposition 
ranks—so they tell us—and it is consequently they, 
and not the mere majority of the nation, the un- 
considered “items,” who have a right to settle our 
affairs and dictate our policy. Well, upon this point 
there is no Liberal who would not be ready to meet 
his opponents if only the latter would frank 
enough openly to avow their real principles. Nothing 
would suffice to show more clearly the true character 





of the present struggle than an open assertion of a 
— which nn as old as the hills, but which 

as been resolutely opposed whenever anyone has 
dared to assert it by all the friends of popular freedom 
and the rights of man. Unfortunately, however, the 
Opposition lack the merit of courage. They do not 
say that their votes ought to count for more than 
ours because they are the votes of the wealthy, the 
cultured, and the fashionable, yet this is the principle 
upon which they act; and it is the only shred of 
principle by which their attempt to set up the new 
dictatorship can be logically defended. 

And what are the weapons by means of which 
they seek to give effect to this insolent conspiracy 
against popular liberty and the rights of the 
majority ? Out of Parliament they use all the 
advantages which their undoubted superiority in 
wealth and social influence gives them—use them 
mercilessly against the Government and its su 
porters. No sensible man will pretend to be seriously 
hurt because the duchesses and their imitators, the 
newly-made English and American millionaires who 
abound in London, shut their doors against Home 
Rulers. But even those who acquiesce most willingly 
in their own exclusion from the social paradise 
cannot be blind to the fact that this particular 
weapon has never, since the days of Aristides, been 
one that could be absolutely despised. Wealth, too, 
is poured forth in a vulgar stream whenever an 
opportunity occurs of employing it for the good of 
the “Unionist”? cause. The great beer interest 
exerts itself on its behalf in every public-house, and 
the influence of the Church is wielded for it in 
thousands of parishes and pulpits. As for the Press, 
if a Liberal takes up any London morning paper save 
two he finds himself described not as an English 
citizen whose opinions on certain questions happen 
to be wrong, but as a traitor to his country, who is 
plotting with her enemies to bring her to ruin and 
dishonour. These are the weapons which the 
friends of the Government have to face out of 
doors simply because they are trying to give 
effect to the rule upon which the Constitution 
and, consequently, the liberties of the nation are 
baséd—the rule that under Parliamentary institu- 
tions it is the majority which ought to govern, and 
the will of the majority that ought to prevail. As 
for the weapons used in the House of Commons, 
there is now, happily, little need to speak. The 
shameless conspiracy of obstruction has been de- 
feated, and the baffled conspirators are left in a 
sorry plight. Their attempts to destroy the very 
essence of the life of Parliament, and to reduce so 
important a proceeding as the discussion of the 
Home Rule Bill to a farce, have been neutralised by 
the courage and vigour of Ministers. In nothing, 
however, has the insolence of the attempt to set up 
this new dictatorship of the minority over the 
majority been more clearly revealed than in the 
action of the Tories and their allies in the House 
of Commons. Their attempts to mislead the country 
as to the merits of the struggle which ended last 
night have fortunately been of such a character as 
to defeat themselves. Mr. Morley’s reference last 
Saturday to the charge brought by the wolf against 
the lamb was all that needed to be said on that 
point. The broad fact remains, however, that the 
nation has at this moment to deal with a grave 
conspiracy against popular rights and Constitutional 
usage. e Liberal party has been fighting this 
Session not for Home Rule alone, but for those 
national liberties on which the maintenance of Con- 
stitutional government depends ; and the conspiracy 
they have been and are resisting is one which if 


successful would destroy not only the policy of the 
Ministry, but the rights of the people. 
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THE THIRD READING. 





IGHTY days of debate have so wearied the 
country and the House, that no great amount 
of popular interest has been excited by the week’s 
debate on the Third Reading of the Home Rule Bill. 
Yet the significance of this final stage cannot be 
overrated. The First Reading is little more than a 
form. The Second Reading is only the affirmation of 
@ principle, and to a people so practical and un- 
imaginative as the English, the bald affirmation of a 
principle seems more an exercise in rhetoric than a 
great historical fact. It is in the complex detail 
of a great constitutional measure that the real 
difficulty lies. The Government overcame that diffi- 
culty. They maintained at every critical stage an 
undiminished Ministerial majority. If they did 
not convert their opponents, they strengthened 
the faith of their friends. Many a man who 
voted for the Second Reading with some mis- 
giving and mental reservation, became convinced 
that the Government had got hold not merely of 
the true principle, but also of a wise, safe, and care- 
fully-considered plan, and that, after weighing in 
the balance the advantages and disadvantages, no 
rracrnat wp could be produced which would go so far 
towards meeting the objections of reasonable op- 
ponents, and towards fulfilling the hopes of reason- 
able friends. The Third Reading signifies that 
matured assent. It is the signing of a treaty of 
peace between the English and the Irish democracies, 
and the treaty will not have long to wait for ratifica- 
tion by Parliament as a whole. Nay, if anything, 
our metaphor understates the conclusiveness of last 
night’s vote. There have been treaties signed by 
duly-accredited ambassadors to which ratification 
has afterwards been refused. But no Bill of im- 
portance, which had passed through all its stages in 
the House of Commons, has ever been more than 
temporarily delayed by the House of Lords. The 
Third Reading of the Home Rule Bill, as Mr. Glad- 
stone said in his percration on Wednesday, “ does, 
will, and must constitute the greatest among all the 
steps which have hitherto been achieved towards the 
attainment of its certain and early triumph.” 

The debate has not, on the whole, been unworthy 
of the occasion. It truly expressed the relative 
a of the two parties. It opened in a speech 

m the Prime Minister, which illustrated in a 
striking way his many-sided power. Mr. Gladstone 
combines the wide grasp of the philosophic historian 
with the keen practical instinct of the maker of 
history. Three months ago Mr. Chaplin emitted in 
an almost empty House some sentences from Cavour. 
No one would suspect Mr. Chaplin of a large know- 
ledge of Cavour or his opinions. But he has a private 
secretary who once wrote an article on Cavour in the 
Nineteenth Century. He regaled the House of Commons 
with extracts from the extracts in his secretary’s 
article. Mr. Gladstone would not listen to the mis- 
representation of the illustrious Cavour, even by a 
person of so little authority as Mr. Chaplin. He 
went to the fountain head, searched among Cavour’s 
letters, and found that Cavour had pointed to 
Canada as a pattern to be followed in the case of 
Ireland. To some all this seemed far away. What 
did it matter what Cavour thought? But Mr. 
Gladstone realises that he is engaged in a 
great historic work. And he cannot willingly 
admit that any of the men whose statecraft 
he admired were opposed to Home Rule. 
Mr. Gladstone leans upon the support of the great 
men who have watched from afar our relations with 
Ireland, free from the blinding narrowness of our 
party conflicts, free from the bitterness of British 
racial prejudice, because he knows he is engaged in 








a work which must affect for good or ill the future 
of the English-speaking world. He was, however, 
at the same time keenly practical. The time of 
the House, he said, is a treasure of the people. 
He showed how that treasure had been wasted, 
and wasted deliberately, simply because it is the 
ang treasure, and might, if carefully guarded, 
ring to the people a dividend of reform. His 
figures as to obstruction will swell the rising tide 
of popular indignation against the obstructionists 
in both Houses. . 
But, if it were possible, Mr. Courtney’s defence 
of the Opposition was more damaging than even 
Mr. Gladstone’s attack. The occasion required a 
man who would be able to convince the country that. 
the opposition of the Unionists is as determined, and 
as confident, and as much based on common-sense as 
the resolution of Home Rulers. Mr. Courtney isa. 
pedant and a crank. As a pedant, he rather prefers. 
arguments which other people cannot understand. As. 
a crank, he does not need his intellectual enthusiasms 
to be filliped by any expectation of success, and, indeed, 
rather prefers causes which no one else believes in. 
We doubt whether he will be a happy until 
he is the only surviving Unionist. He loves pro- 
rtional representation the more because no one 
but Sir John Lubbock and he believes in it. He was. 
a monometallist so long as the greater part of the 
world was in favour of silver. He became a bi- 
metallist so soon as the United States and India 
reverted to gold. He will delight in denouncing the 
Home Rule Act of 1894 or 1895 to a Parliament of 
the twentieth century. To a man of Mr. Courtney’s 
type the House of Commons is not a place of 
business. It is an audience to listen to his wisdom. 
It is a branch of the University Extension movement. 
Some men had blamed the Government, some the 
Opposition, for the waste of precious time. But 
Mr. Courtney did not regret it. It was necessary to 
educate the people. The electors were ignorant. 
They required to be taught. They had a hanker- 
ing after the flesh-pots of legislation. But Mr. 
Courtney and Mr. Chamberlain had given them in- 
stead 152} hours of improving conversation. His 
only regret was that the Closure had prevented 
them from following the example of Belgium, and 
bestowing upon the people three years of gratuit- 
ous lectures. We wonder how the electors like it. 
If anybody imagined that the Opposition were 
engaged in a long life-and-death struggle against a 
hateful and impossible Bill he is now undeceived. 
The man chosen to move its rejection dislikes the 
Bill, just as he dislikes single-member districts, 
neither more nor less. He could never give his 
intellectual assent to it. He would always protest 
against it. But he would not so much mind letting 
it pass if he was first allowed to talk for a few years. 
about it. And he admitted that in a few years. 
there may be an imperative necessity for it. The 
British elector is too ignorant to say whether he is 
for or against Home Rule. ‘ Don’t you think,” says 
the member for Bodmin, “it would be good for you 
to wait until you have learnt all about the theory of 
the Constitution?’ We fear the British elector will 
rudely tell him to make an end of the job at once. 
The Opposition did not succeed during the sub- 
sequent debate in throwing off the effects of Mz. 
Courtney’s lecture. Mr. Plunkett and Mr. T. W. 
Russell delivered jeremiads intense with a real or 
feigned despair. Sir Henry James was melodramatic, 
and Mr. Chamberlain — was Mr. Chamberlain, a 
creature happily swi generis. No one of them was 
at once earnest and hopeful. . There was a want, of 
reality ia the attacks on the Bill which contrasted 
strangely with the confident security of the triumph- 
ant Ministerialists. The whole House knows that 
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this Bill or some Bill like it must become law some 
day. The only question is, “ When? ” 








TOWARDS DISESTABLISHMENT. 





ANY a Radical must have read with a thrill of 
delight Mr. Gladstone’s reply to the deputa- 
tion of Scotch promoters of Disestablishment who 
waited upon him yesterday week. The times have 
been unpropitious of late for the friends of religious 
liberty and equality. Whilst the Government and 
the Liberal Party in the House of Commons have 
been locked in a death-grapple with the opponents 
of Home Rule, other questions—even those to which 
the word “minor” cannot be applied—have of 
necessity fallen to a certain extent into the back- 
ground. Among these has been that great question 
of Disestablishment, which is, after all, one of the 
test questions of modern Liberalism. The Welsh 
Suspeusory Bill—a demonstration rather than a 
piece of practical legislation—has hung fire, until, 
as we saw recently, some of the Welsh members 
were inclined to rebel; whilst the cause of Scotch 
Disestablishment was left alone, so far as the action 
of the Government was concerned, until last week’s 
deputation drew from Mr. Gladstone a reply which 
has cheered the heart of every Radical. It may 
now be taken for granted that the present Parlia- 
ment will not be allowed to expire until the case 
for Disestablishment has been submitted to its 
judgment. Of course, it is only in Wales and 
Scotland that the cause of Disestablishment is, as 
yet, ripe for solution. It is only in those divisions 
of the United Kingdom, with their distinct nation- 
alities and modes of thought, that the majority has 
as yet pronounced so decisively against the main- 
tenance of a State Establishment of religion as to 
justify statesmen in acting upon the pronouncement. 
e have the opinion of the Duke of Devonshire, 
given in the days when he was still a Liberal, that 
in Scotland, at all events, national opinion ought to 
settle the question of the Church. The utterance 
was of greater value than the Duke probably sus- 
cted when he made it. Possibly he may recede 
m it now on the plea that he has “ changed his 
mind”; but it is upon record, and every “‘moderate”’ 
in the Liberal rps who has not followed his Grace 
into the Tory fold can appeal to it in justification of 
his action in os the disestablishment of the 
Scotch Kirk. e do not know what the Duke of 
Devonshire would have said of the case of the 
Welsh Church if it had come before him in his 
Liberal days. But there also it is clear that the 
test of local, or rather national, feeling is that which 
ought to prevail, When a whole race makes 
emphatic protest against the imposition upon it of 
such a yoke as the State Establishment of a Church 
which it regards as alien, there can be no question 
among Liberals, at any rate, as to what the fate of 
that Establishment ought to be. 

These two cases of Scotland and Wales are of 
such special strength that the justice of the demand 
for the withdrawal of State support from a particular 
religious communion must meet with the approval of 
every real Liberal, wherever he may be found. The 
anomaly of a State Church which is at the same 
time the Church of the minority is one which the 
enlightened men of all parties and all nations have 
combined to condemn. Indeed, it may safely be said 
with regard to the Scotch Church that the case has 
already gone against it. Its only strength now lies 
in the local and class prejudices which are excited 
on its bebalf. Some politicians value it because they 
see in it one of the few remaining bulwarks of the 





Tory cause in Scotland. Others regard Disestablish- 
ment as a movement which ought to be discouraged, 
because it is chiefly supported by people who are of 
no social importance. But, apart from these trivial 
reasons, it is difficult now to hear a word said in 
defence of the maintenance of the Scotch State 
Church. Everybody knows that its disestablishment 
will not injure the cause of Religion—even of the 
particular form of religion of which it is the repre- 
sentative—and will hardly affect the clergy them- 
selves unfavourably. It will simply be a concession 
to justice, and to that principle of religious equalit 
which is one of the cardinal tenets of every Liberal. 
The question of Disestablishment was, moreover, 
fought directly in almost every election that. took 
place in Scotland last year. ‘The cry of justice to 
Ireland was combined with that of justice to the 
Scotch Dissenter. We know what the result was. 
Scotland sent a large majority of its representatives 
to the House of Commons in order to support, not 
merely Home Rule, but Disestablishment. In 
these circumstances the Government can hardly 
avoid taking action next session for the purpose of 
putting an end to an anomaly which has been so 
long condemned. A Bill for disestablishing the 
Kirk of Scotland ought certainly to have passed the 
House of Commons before next August. It will be 
interesting to see how such a Bill will be treated b 
the House of Lords. The Duke of Devonshire will 
be there, at all events, either to stand by his famous 
utterance of former years, or to treat it in the 
fashion in which Mr. Chamberlain treats his own old 
opinions. 

The case of the Welsh Church differs from that 
of the Church of Scotland in one respect only. The 
Church of England has determined to identify its 
own case with that of its sister Church in Wales. 
We have seen the English Church commit a similar 
blunder once before. Fortunately for its interests, 
however, the two archbishops of 1869 were men of 
very different calibre from the archbishops of to-day. 
They had not the courage of some of their episcopal 
brethren, who openly favoured the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church; but they were at least wise 
enough to refuse to commit the cause of their own 
Church to the mercies of the bark which carried the 
fortunes of the Church of Ireland. Other counsels 
and a different spirit prevail to-day. The English 
Church cannot now boast of a Thirlwall or a Wilber- 
force, a Tait or a Thompson. Its destinies are 
guided by smaller men, and we have no reason per- 
haps to be surprised at the unwisdom which is 
shown by its champions. Besides, the Church of 
England has grown immeasurably in the arrogance 
of its pretensions in the last quarter of a century. 
In 1869 it still claimed to be recognised as a Pro- 
testant Church, one of the chief duties of which was 
to raise a solemn protest against the heresies and 
superstitions of the Church of Rome. It is only on 
Orange platforms or on the Opposition benches in 
the House of Commons that anything is heard 
now of those superstitions and heresies. The 
Church of England, whilst clinging with the 
despairing energy with which a miser clings to 
his gold, to every shred and tittle of the social 
and political influence it derives from its connection 
with the State, now puts forth through the mouths 
of its chosen spokesmen pretensions to a spiritual 
supremacy scarcely less arrogant than those which 
the English people rejected when they were made 
from the seat of Papal authority in Rome. It casts 
its mantle over the Welsh Church, and, regardless 
of any question of justice to men and women, or of 
the right of a nation to religious freedom, declares 
that its spiritual affinity with that Church ought 
alone to preserve it from disestablishment. ) 
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shall be loth to believe that this attitude on the part 
of the Church of England on the question of Welsh 
Disestablishment will permanently hinder the re- 
moval of the galling ecclesiastical yoke of which the 
people of Wales complain. There is certainly a 
majority in the present House of Commons in favour 
of Welsh Disestablishment, though we do not doubt 
that the House of Lords will be glad to deal with 
Wales as it is about to deal with Ireland, and that 
consequently the struggle for Disestablishment is 
not yet over. But if the action of the English 
Church in identifying itself with the Church in 
Wales cannot affect the ultimate issue of the 
struggle, so far as the Welsh Church is concerned, 
it is not unlikely to have a momentous effect upon 
the fortunes of the English Church itself. The 
days of State Establishments of Religion, with their 
attendant anomalies, absurdities, inequalities, and 
iniquities, are numbered; and though English 
opinion may not yet be ripe for the great change, 
nothing is likely to ripen it more quickly than the 
assertion of English bishops that the case for the 
Church in Wales is identical with that for the 
Church in England. 








THE REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN ACT. 





HE repeal of the Silver Purchase Act was carried 

on Monday through the House of Representatives 
by an unexpectedly large majority. Before the vote 
was actually taken, several amendments had to be 
dealt with, proposing the substitution for the Sher- 
man Act either of the Bland Act, or of the free coin- 
age of silver at different ratios. All these amend- 
ments were defeated—likewise by surprisingly large 
majorities. The Bland Act, it will be recollected, 
was in force from 1878 to 1890, and it required the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase every month 
atleast two million dollars’ worth of silver,andto have 
the bullion coined without delay. The Sherman Act, 
which has existed since 1890, requires the purchase 
every month of 4} million ounces of silver, loaving 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the option to coin 
or not to coin the metal as he thinks expedient. 
The Bland Act, it will be seen, would reduce con- 
siderably the purchases; and the advocates of silver 
hoped that it might be adopted as a compromise. 
The other amendments proposed the free coinage of 
silver at ratios of 154 of silver to 1 of gold, running 
up to 20 of silver to 1 of gold; but all were defeated 
by imposing majorities. The general impression in 
the United States appears to be now that the 
Senate will follow the example set by the House. As 
Ministers in the United States can take no part 
in the discussions of Congress, the measures pro- 
posed in each House are introduced by Committees, 
and it happens that two separate Bills were intro- 
duced in the two Chambers for the repeal of the 
Sherman Act. That which has just passed the 
House of Representatives was introduced by Mr. 
Wilson, and is known by his name; that introduced 
in the Senate was brought forward by Mr. Voorhees. 
They are very nearly identical, except that the 
latter contains a declaration in favour of bimetallism. 
The Senate is at present considering the Voorhees 
Bill, and the impression in the United States -is 
that it will be passed and will then be sent to the 
House, which will probably adopt it. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that the general 
public at home and abroad has jumped to the con- 
clusion that repeal of the Silver Purchase Act will 
almost immediately put an end to the crisis in the 
United States. The well-informed, however, hardly 
need be told that this is not likely to be the case. A 





disease is not cured by the mere removal of its 
predisposing cause. We may hope, indeed, that the 
widespread distrust, which has led to the withdrawal 
of deposits on an immense scale from the banks all 
over the Union, and to the hoarding of every kind of 
currency, will come to an end. That, of course, 
will strengthen the banks and bring about a 
better state of things. But we must not forget 
that the crisis has led to a ruinous fall in prices 
of all kinds, has compelled the closing of factories. 
all over the country, has interfered very seriously 
with trade, and has now produced general depression. 
Very large numbers of persons have been ruined by 
the fall in prices. There is in consequence a. 
great lock-up of capital, and it seems inevitable. 
that there must be a liquidation of bad business. 
Besides, the repeal of the Sherman Act is only a part, 
though a very important part, of the task before 
Congress. During the Civil War, the American 
Government issued Treasury notes—greenbacks, as 
they are popularly called—to the amount of nearly 
70 millions sterling ; and it is in the habit of receiv- 
ing for safe xeeping gold against which it issues 
certificates. It is bound to keep the gold so lodged 
locked up in the Treasury, and not to part with it 
on any pretext unless the certificates are pre- 
sented for encashment. It is bound also to keep 
as a reserve to secure the exchangeability of the 
greenbacks 20 millions sterling in gold. This 
reserve, together with the gold certificates out- 
standing, amounts to about 37} millions sterling; 
and at the present moment the Treasury holds 
nearly a million sterling less. Even if the liabilities 
of the Treasury ended here, it will be seen that it 
would require to get together a considerable amount 
of gold before it would be in a position to comply 
with the law. But its liabilities do not end here. 
There are in round figures nearly 110 millions 
sterling of silver dollars, of silver certificates, and of 
Treasury notes issued in purchase of silver; and 
there are, moreover, about 24 millions sterling of 
Nationa! Bank notes, which the Treasury is bound 
to redeem on presentation. Thus there are about 
134 millions sterling of various kinds of paper 
money and of silver coin, to secure the convertibility 
of. which the Treasury does not hold at the present 
time a single dollar in gold. Clearly the Treasury 
will not be in a safe position until it has accumulated 
a very considerable amount of gold. How President 
Cleveland proposes to do this he has not yet made 
known. But it is vain to expect a permanent revival 
of confidence until measures are adopted for success- 
fully doing it. 

There is another point hardly less important: 
The promoters both of the Bland Act and the 
Sherman Act based their arguments, to a very 
large extent, upon the indisputable fact that the 
currency of the United States is not elastic ; 
that in ordinary times money is plentiful enough 
in some parts of the country, and can hardly 
be got on any terms in others; that at certain 
seasons of the year it is superabundant in the 
great cities, and at other seasons it is so scarce as 
to very seriously interfere with business. If the 
silver party is to be silenced in the future and the 
currency of the United States to be satisfactory to 
the people, it is evident that this want of elasticity 
must in some way or other be remedied. The most 
satisfactory way would be to reform the banking law 
of the United States. At the present time there 
are two different kinds of banks, each of which has 
theoretically the right to issue notes. There are the 
State banks, working under the laws of the several 
States, but practically deprived of the right of issue 
because Congress has subjected them to a tax of 
10 per cent. upon their note circulation; and there 
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are the National banks, working under the laws of 
Congress, and issuing notes on the security of 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States. At 
one time the National banks had a_ note 
circulation of about 70 millions sterling. But 
as the debt of the United States has been redeemed, 
the bonds held by the banks as security for their 
notes have been called in and paid off, and at 
present the note circulation hardly amounts to 24 
millions sterling. When the crisis is over and 
prosperity once more returns, the redemption of 
debt will, no doubt, go on at a rapid rate, and as 
it proceeds the banks will have to reduce more and 
more their note circulation. The prospect at present, 
therefore, is that the bank-note circulation in the 
course of a few years will disappear almost altogether. 
The recent experiment makes it almost certain 
that no more silver will be coined—at all events, as 
legal-tender money. The Government has no right 
to issue legal-tender paper money except in 
time of war. Consequently the prospect at 
present is that, however the population of the 
United States may grow, and however its wealth 
may increase, the only addition to the currency 
that can be made is through the coinage of gold. 
But as every country in the civilised world is trying 
to accumulate gold, this is not a satisfactory 
prospect. The wise course would be, as we have 
already said, to reform the banking system. But, 
unfortunately, the Democratic party is opposed to 
the principle of a Federal banking law. It is hardly 
likely, therefore, to give new privileges to the 
National banks. On the other hand, if it abolishes 
the National banks and gives the right of issue 
to the State banks, it is only too probable that 
the public will be alarmed, for State banking in 
the past has certainly not been a success. It will 
be seen that the repeal of the Sherman Act is only 
the first step in a series of much-required reforms, 
and that there are many serious difficulties in 
the way of carrying out those reforms safely and 
judiciously. 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN DIFFICULTY. 





R. CECIL RHODES has assured Sir Henry 
Loch that he will “ask for nothing and want 
nothing”’ should the British South Africa Com- 
pany find it necessary to come to blows with their 
old friend Lobengula. This assurance is satisfactory 
so far as it goes, and persons of a sanguine tempera- 
ment may argue from it against the likelihood of 
our being drawn into a new little war in South 
Africa. We are not ourselves amongst the sanguine 
ones on this point. For reasons to which we will 
refer, we are inclined to think that just at the 
present moment we are nearer a little war—a war in 
which the forces of the Empire would be engaged— 
than it is pleasant to contemplate. But should we 
be drawn into such a conflict, it is most important 
that Mr. Rhodes and the British South Africaf 
Company should realise one of its first conditions. 
The British South Africa Company holds its 
charter on the understanding that it is respons- 
ible itself for the peace, order, and defence of 
its territory. Should it by any means fail 
in this undertaking; should it, by engaging in 
warfare, endanger the lives of British subjects and 
be unable to protect them, so that it became necessary 
for the forces of the Crown to step in and rescue 
them, it will thereby have forfeited its charter, and 
the appearance of the first Imperial soldier in 
Mashonaland must be the signal for the disappear- 
ance of the British South Africa Company. The 


paw of a chartered company, and if it be forced to 
despatch its troops and conduct military operations 
for the protection of British lives, it can only do so 
as an Imperial concern, and in the full, free, and 
absolute exercise of its Imperial responsibility. It 
is well to have this point clear at once, so that the 
directors and shareholders of the British South 
Africa Company may be under no delusions. Their re- 
sources, financial and military, may be quite adequate, 
as Mr. Rhodes implies, to enable them unaided to deal 
with Lobengula’s impis. We are ourselves sceptical 
on the point, and we fear that Mr. Rhodes, notwith- 
standing his assurances to Sir Henry Loch, may have, 
unacknowledged but yet influential, at the back of 
his mind the feeling that at the last resort Imperial 
help is to be relied on; this would be but natural. 
He will now at least be able to shape his policy 
without misunderstanding as to the conditions on 
which Imperial help can alone be given, and we 
would fain hope that this knowledge will insensibly 
strengthen the propects of peace. 
At the same time we are fully alive to the diffi- 
culties of the Chartered Company in maintaining 
good relations with the Matabele; and we perceive 
that it is just within the bounds of possibility 
that things may have gone too far for a peaceful 
solution. Whether the recent collision which has so 
exasperated the situation were the fault of the Com- 
pany or the fault of the Matabele, we do not judge; 
the question one way or the other need not affect 
our admission that the Matabele are very trouble- 
some and dangerous neighbours. Some day or other 
a decisive conflict with them may be inevitable in the 
interests of the white race. It is in the nature of 
things, and it is as well to look at the fact frankly. 
They occupy a rich and beautiful highland country 
as large as Germany; so that, were they never so 
lamb-like, their manifest destiny is to give way 
before the inexorable advance of the white man. 
But the Matabele are anything but lambs. They 
are a nation of lusty and warlike savages, who live 
by dominating inferior tribes—raiding their country 
and making their women and able-bodied men their 
slaves. Of the Zulu stock, they have inherited the 
famous Zulu military system, and are organised 
in a series cf highly disciplined regiments. The 
Mashonas, whose country the Chartered Company 
occupies, they have always looked on as their 
hereditary slaves. Their right to raid these un- 
fortunates, to slaughter their men and carry off 
their women and cattle, they constantly exercise. 
Mr. Jameson says that they pursue their quarry into 
the territory of the Chartered Company, and that it 
was through repelling one of these invasions (killing 
thirty Matabele in the process) that the Company 
have fallen into their present misunderstanding with 
Lobengula. The warriors of his impis are enraged ; 
they call for the blood not only of the Mashona but 
of the white man; and the king has sent back his 
monthly allowance. It is clear that in a close 
proximity between a community of active pioneers 
and a nation of military savages, with such contre- 
temps constantly likely to arise, there do not exist 
the elements of permanent peace. Hitherto the 
Matabele have been manageable, through the skill 
and good-sense of their king. Lobengula is a power- 
ful ruler who exercises an absolutely despotic sway ; 
and ever since the two indunas whom he sent to 
England brought him back their accounts of what 
they saw at Aldershot, he has had a _ whole- 
some reluctance to try his strength against the 
whites. But Lobengula is getting old——he is so 
fat and gouty that he can no longer mount a horse 
—and there has grown up around him a generation of 
young warriors who know nothing of these hesitancies. 





Imperial Government cannot make war as the cat’s- 
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and of the strength of their formidable impis. They 
burn to wash their spears in blood and to earn the 
sacred gum-ring which entitles them to the name of 
“men.”’ And now the killing of thirty of their 
number by the Chartered Company while in pursuit 
of their own “ property ” the Mashonas, has worked 
them up to the highest pitch of fury. It is quite 
possible Lobengula, however well inclined, may find 
the feelings of his young men too much for him. 
Such are the dangers to peace. And, on the other 
hand, Mr. Rhodes, too, has his “ young men,” who 
seem as eager to be at the Matabele as the Matabele 
are to be at them. 

Mr. Rhodes, however, has already proved himself 
a remarkable diplomatist, and we cannot help feeling 
a good deal of confidence in his power of negotiating 
peace when he gives his mind to it. He has got on 
wonderfully well with the Matabele so far, and it 
ought not to be beyond his prowess to prolong this 
good understanding. If he can “square” Lobengula 
again as he squared him before—and as he hopes 
one day to square the Mahdi—and if that potentate 
can manage to allay the ardour of his warriors, it 
will be well for the Chartered Company from all 
points of view. Not only on general principles are 
such conflicts as this best postponed—time being 
altogether on the side of the white man—but in the 
particular case of the Chartered Company a war just 
now would be the height of impolicy. Even if it 
proved able to fight it out from its own resources, 
the strain of such an effort financially and otherwise 
might turn out to be more than a youthful company 
could safely bear. Should it fail in the effort, the 
directors now know that as a Company they have 
nothing to hope for from Imperial help. 








THE TORY-PARNELLITE ALLIANCE OF 1885. 





E publish elsewhere a letter from Sir Frederick 

Milner on that now rather trite subject the 
Tory-Parnellite alliance of 1885, Sir Frederick 
dethenes it is a mystery to him how Liberals can be 
indignant at that alliance. Here he falls into a 
mistake. Liberals are not indignant. It is the 
Tories who express their horror at the present 
understanding which exists between the Irish mem- 
bers and the Liberals—of which, curious to say, 
Liberals are rather proud than ashamed—and if we 
counter off the Tory horror by pointing to the 
Tory alliance of 1885, it is nothing more than a 
most innocent and agreeable, as well as a highly 
serviceable and legitimate, use of the tu quoque. The 
object of Liberals is not to express indignation at 
such alliances, but to discount Tory indignation by 
proving it insincere. 

To turn now to Sir Frederick’s facts. The main 
point with which we are concerned is the fact that there 
did exist this understanding, co-operation, or alliance 
—the name is a matter of choice—between the Tories 
and the Irish members in 1885, with a view not 
only to turning out the Liberal Government, but to 
keeping the Tory Government which succeeded it in 
office till the General Election. Nobody can deny 
this fact, it is a matter of history. Sir Frederick 
Milner does not deny it. He confines himself to 
denying that the alliance was purchased by any 
concessions from the Tory Government. His argu- 
ment is that the Irish had so many other sufficient 
motives for acting as they did that there was no need 
to purchase their help by such concessions. They 
wanted to be revenged on the Liberal Government 
for coercing and imprisoning them, for one thing, 
and they wanted to preserve the balance of English 
parties, he says, for another. Now this may be 








perfectly true; but a man’s having two good reasons. 
is no proof that he has not three. The Irish would 
need to be worse politicians than is generally sup- 
posed to give their indispensable votes to a greedy 
party quite gratuitously. The proof of the pudding 
in this case is in the eating of it. There is no getting 
over the fact, on the one hand, that the Tories were 
placed in power and kept in power by the Irish 
votes ; and, on the other, that concessions were made 
to the Irish party, and that the whole Irish policy of 
the Tory Government, culminating in the Carnarvon 
interview aud Lord Salisbury’s Newport speech, 
was shaped in the Nationalist direction. We 
have already mentioned some of the concessions. 
The refusal to renew the Crimes Act was one. 
Another was the Maamtrasna inquiry, our reference 
to which Sir Frederick Milner does not seem to 
understand :—the granting of an inquiry by the 
Tory Government into a number of cases—that of 
the Maamtrasna murders being the most notorious— 
in which it had been alleged by the Irish members 
that convictions had been obtained, and men hanged, 
during the Spencer régime on false evidence, procured, 
with a knowledge of its falseness, by agents of the 
Government. The Liberal Government, for the highest 
reasons of State, had refused this inquiry; but 
almost the very first act of the Tory Government 
on getting into office was to yield this concession to 
their Irish allies. Under the circumstances it was, 
perhaps, the most shameless of all their proceedings. 
It was handing over to the pillory the judges, the 
special juries, the permanent officials, and the 
Viceroy who had been fighting the battle of English 
Government through three of the most trying years 
in the history of Irish administration. For full and 
most instructive light on this matter we refer Sir 
Frederick Milner to Hansard of July 17th, 1885. 

Sir Frederick is in error in supposing that we 
used any “slander,’’ express or implied, concern- 
ing Lord Carnarvon. In our reference to his in- 
terview with Mr. Parnell we did not suggest the 
slightest doubt of his word when he denied that 
his colleagues in the Cabinet had any responsibility 
for his proceeding. But that famous interview loses 
little of its significance by redson of that denial. 
Rather it might besaid to gain, for it thus indicates the 
strength of the peculiar atmosphere amid which the 
Tory Government then lived. Lord Carnarvon, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland as he was, would never 
have been moved to that step did he not feel, rightly 
or wrongly, that he was proceeding in some sort of 
correspondence with the ideas which were then float- 
ing about in the atmosphere of his party. It was 
an atmosphere of suspensions of coercion, of Maam- 
trasna inquiries, of Newport speeches. One thing 
must be taken with another. If Sir Frederick 
Milner will make some inquiry amongst former 
Whips of the Tory party, he will find that Lord Car- 
narvon’s was not the only influential Tory mind 
which was similarly impelled in the direction of Irish 
leaders during that halcyon time. 








FINANCE. 





E have discussed elsewhere the repeal of the 
Sherman Act by the House of Representatives, 

and need only add here that the hopes based upon it 
by speculators in the stock markets seem to us greatly 
exaggerated. The repeal is, of course, the first step 
towards bringing about a better state of things, but 
there is much to be done by Congress before con- 
fidence can revive,and trade again become prosperous. 
The speculation will probably go on for a little while 
longer; then the ordinary operator, who is not 
well informed, will discover his mistake, and prices 
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will go down once more. While the speculation is 
going on, investors will be well advised to hold aloof 
from markets: but when the reaction comes they 
will be able to buy advantageously if they exercise a 
sound judgment. The rise in American securities 
has led to a general improvement in all departments 
of the Stock Exchange; but, in truth, there is not 
the least ground for the advance in quotations. At 
home, for example, the coal strike goes on, and is not 
likely to come to an end for a little while yet. 
Trade is depressed, the railway receipts are falling 
off, the whole agricultural interest is losing money, 
and the Money Market is uncertain. Upon the 
Continent cholera is still spreading, the tariff 
war between Germany and Russia continues, every 
day there is fresh evidence of the bitter feeling 
between French and Italian work-people. In Italy 
itself the financial crisis is growing more acute, and 
in Spain the danger of civil war is being added to 
the prospect of bankruptcy. In India trade for the 
time being is thrown out of gear by the closing of 
the mints; in Australia there is great exhaustion 
following upon the banking crash, and fears are 
beginning to be expressed that the reconstructed 
banks will either have to amalgamate or to liquidate 
—at all events, several ofthem. From Argentina we 
have no intelligence that can be trusted. At the 
end of last week a warning was given to the editors 
of the Buenos Ayres papers not to publish rumours 
respecting the insurrectionary movements, and, ap- 
parently, there is a censorship of the telegraphs. 
That the political outlook is bad is evident, but 
what is really taking place nobody knows; and the 
news from Uruguay, Brazil, and Chili is not at all 
encouraging. It is not a time, then, for reckless 
speculation, and those who engage in it are much 
more likely to lose than to make money. Still, it is 
something that we may reasonably look now for the 
repeal of the Sherman Act, and for a gradual 
recovery of confidence in the United States. At the 
same time, we cannot rationally hope for a real 
revival in trade until the reform of the tariff is 
carried through. 

The voteof the House of Representatives has led to 
the belief in the City that the United States will 
take no more gold from the Bank of England, and 
consequently the rate of discount in the open market 
has fallen to about 3) per cent., and the rate of 
interest has also given way. We point out elsewhere 
that the Treasury has no gold which, according to 
law, itcan pay out for ordinary purposes, and it seems 
reasonable, therefore, to expect that the Government 
will do everything it can to increase its stock of 
the metal. If so, withdrawals from the Bank of 
England will begin again by-and-by, and the present 
unwise fall in rates will be followed by another sharp 
rise. The Bank of France is determined to protect 
its stock inevery way itcan. The general impression 
is that France, between now and Christmas, will have 
to buy a very large quantity of grain, and of course 
the Bank of France will have to supply merchants 
with the means of paying for what they purchase. 
But the Bank will not supply capitalists with gold 
merely to make a profit by its export. And the 
Imperial Bank of Germany is just as little inclined to 
favour exporters. Whatever demand arises, then, 
will fall, in the first place at all events, upon the 
Bank of England, and it is very unwise consequently 
to let rates fall so sharply as they have done this 
week. The India Council again sold no bills or 
telegraphic transfers this week. It offered, as usual, 
on Wednesday 40 lakhs of rupees, but though about 
51 lakhs were applied;for it apparently regarded the 
prices offered as too low. The season when the 
exports from India ought to increase is now near at 
hand, and doubtless the Council believes that by 
holding out it will get a better price. In the mean- 
time, the exports of silver to India and China continue 
to be on a very large scale—quite unexpectedly large 
considering that the mints in India are closed—and 
the price, which had fallen to 34d. per ounce, 
recovered again on Wednesday to 344d. per ounce. 





THE IRISH AGE OF GOLD. 





HE DUKE OF ARGYLL was at the pains of 

writing a book to deride the superstition that 
there ever was a body corporate worthy of being 
called an Irish nation. The fun of the thing is that 
the Duke is himself a pure Irishman, not many 
centuries removed; and that the history of his own 
family is the best confutation of his thesis. His clan 
to this day converse in the self-same Irish tongue 
which their ancestors brought out of Antrim. The 
planting of the Highlands with Irish colonies is an 
historical fact, as well ascertained as the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock. So powerful 
was the instinct which attached them to their 
ancestral State, that purely Keltic Scottish colonies 
re-transplanted themselves into Ulster, hundreds of 
years before King James's plantation ; and Highland 
soldiers, led by the Duke’s forbears, fought on the 
Irish side in all the last great rallies for the re- 
establishment of the Brehon institutions. A daughter 
of the house of Argyll was married to a rebel 
O'Donnell; a son led the troops of the Isles in the 
army of O'Neil. For all his pamphleteering, there is 
nothing in Inverary Castle which the Duke prizes so 
well as the family-tree which proves him to be the 
descendant of princes more genuinely Irish Nationalist 
than the Prince of Wales is genuinely English. 
When such a man as he can argue, for the purposes 
of a Unionist pamphlet, as if it were nonsense to 
talk of the Ireland of His Grace’s ancestors as a 
country better bound together than the Roman 
Empire, and gifted with a jurisprudence, literature, 
and civilisation of its own, how can we wonder if 
the Cockney journalist imagines that he shows his 
wit by pulling the beard of King Brian Boruha, and 
treating Finn MacCoohal on the same historic level 
as Jack the Giant-Killer ? 

The part which Ireland took in saving Western 
civilisation during the break-up of the Latin Empire 
is recognised by every European historian who is 
not an Englishman—Thierry, Guizot, all the learned 
historic excavators of Germany. Irish troops pressed 
the effeminate Imperial legions in the passes of the 
Alps. Irish scholars occupied as eminent a place in 
the court of Charlemagne as Greek scholars in the 
Italy of the Renaissance. An order of Irish monks 
went within an ace of dominating Europe upon as 
large a scale as their supplanters, the Benedictines. 
The story of the Irish House of Bobbio does not 
yield in human interest to that of Clairvaux. The 
defeat which King Brian of the Tributes inflicted 
upon the Danes in all probability saved England 
from being overrun by the savage Danish marauders 
of Dublin, instead of receiving the civilised knights 
of Normandy for her masters. How many English 
schoolboys have ever got an inkling of all this? 
They would blush to be caught knowing nothing of 
the doings of the Black Prince. They would burst 
out laughing if informed that the battle of Clontarf 
was, in the world’s drama, a more memorable fight 
than that of Poictiers; or that Duns Scotus, and 
Erigena,and Fiachra—after whom the Parisiancabmen 
name their vehicles; and St. Gall—whose lake is the 
delight of Swiss tourists—were all Irishmen, speaking 
the same tongue and breathing the same aspirations 
which are still to be found among the Bens of Con- 
nemara. Where, indeed, are English boys to learn 
better unless they have French enough to dive into 
the Revue Celtique, or German enough to question 
Zeuss or Windisch? They can easily enongh find 
sound English authorities on the Vedas, or the 
Sagas, or the folk-lore of the South Sea Islands; but 
they will search the shelves of the British Museum 
in vain for any English book which will discover to 
them the fact, long familiar to Continental students, 
that during three hundred years of the so-called 
Dark Ages Ireland was the only country in Europe 
which enjoyed culture, good government, and peace. 

Irish history is the only department of human 
knowledge as to which ignorance is not only 
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permissible among educated people, but is cultivated, 
obtruded, and gloried in. The treatment of Ireland 
is as shameful to English scholarship as it is to 
English statesmanship. The statesmen, cut of one 
of the most fertile islands in the seas, have fashioned 
one of the most unhappy. The scholars have either 
failed to suspect that a literature unsurpassable in 
its hints as to archaic society was rotting under 
their hands, or they have deliberately disfigured the 
facts. In an island resounding with Ariel’s music 
they have heard only the grunt of Caliban. 

Still more woful the tale, the Gaelic race them- 
selves were cuffed, bribed and befooled into believing 
their own rich mother-tongue to be the coarse and 
lumpish thing its exterminators figured it. We all 
know what the French Terrorists did with the poor 
little Dauphin. They debauched, coerced, and 
stupefied the child until he was forced to give false 
testimony against his own royal mother. Irish 
children, too, came to be flogged every time they 
were caught repeating the accents of Esheen, and 
educated Irishmen were taught to turn from the 
history of their motherland with averted gaze. A 
great romance might be written of how the old 
Gaelic literature was saved from the persecutions of 
ages. Bonnie Prince Charlie’s adventures amongst 
the Scottish crags were not a whit more exciting or 
more touching in their appeal to gentle hearts. 
What a story that of the consecrated Silver Shrine 
called the Dhownach Arrigid, from the days when it 
was borne in battle before the O’Donels until the 
day it reached the Gold Room of the Royal Irish 
Academy! What more moving tale of outlaw life 
was ever told than the story of many a Gaelic 
manuscript which is now among the most precious 
muniments of European philology—handed down by 
some outlawed bishop who fled to France, to some 
obscure friar who was hanged in Dublin, and so 
down through the Penal Days from one smoky 
mountain shieling to another, through the hands of 
unknown rustic poets, schoolmasters, and priests, 
until the day broke, and the rotting vellum scrolls 
were found to be as precious human documents as if 
they were chapters of Gibbon? There descended a 
yellow manuscript volume from unknown times 
through generations of a Tipperary peasant family, 
half-farmers, half-poets. Its existence came to the 
knowledge of Edmund Burke. The great Irishman 
was not a Gaelic scholar himself, but his Keltic genius 
enabled him to divine a Keltic national treasure in 
its ragged pages. By his means the manuscript was 
purchased for a few pounds. Then came a pathetic 
discovery. It was written in a lost tongue. Its 
ancient law-dialect had been obsolete for ages. The 
learned puzzled over its crumbling pages in vain. 
The task was given over until there arose four 
scholars consumed with a sacred passion for the 
Gaelic learning. They dug up old glosses—so many 
that they discovered 30,000 Irish words not to be 
found in a modern dictionary. They compared, and 
guessed, and bit by bit deciphered. The manuscript 
of the Tipperary cabin turned out to be the only 
existing copy of the “Shanachus Mor ”—that vener- 
able Gaelic law-code which is far and away the 
richest European body of laws that is not borrowed 
from the Romans; and the Brehon Law Commission 
(good worthy men of whom, I believe, only two 
understand a word of Gaelic) have ever since been 
engaged in purchasing driblets of translations of the 
priceless manuscripts which the Mac Egans for 
generations risked their goods and lives in order to 
preserve. The race of the Mac Egans, however, is 
one which most educated Englishmen are not 
ashamed to think of as the enemies of learning and 
the spawn of barbarism. They would be greatly 
amused if they were told that it was to Irish schools 
and Irish colonies Anglo-Saxon England owed the 
better part of its poetry, its religion, and its civilisa- 
tion. They have only to ask any well-informed 
German man of letters, nevertheless, to know that 
to deny it would be like denying that William the 
Bastard won the Battle of Hastings. 











From the sixth to the ninth century, speaking 
roughly, Ireland was a more compact body of united 
states than Britain, Gaul, Germany, Spain, or the 
Western Empire. For the one Roman emperor who 
died in his bed, ten sovereigns of Ireland lived and. 
throve, and hunted and feasted, to a hale old age. 
Her universities of Armagh, and Lismore, and Mayo- 
of-the-Saxons (though they were housed in log-huts, 
as are three-fourths of the population of the United 
States of America at this hour) were as famous as were 
those of Paris, or Bologna, or Oxford in after times. 
Her monks gave their names to dioceses as far south 
as Sicily and as far eastwards as Lithuania. She 
enjoyed more peace at home than ever she has 
derived from foreign rulers, from Strongbow down 
to Mr. Balfour. She imposed her power, her 
language, her creed over Highland Scotland, over 
the Isle of Man, over Northumberland and 
Western Wales, sometimes by arms, mostly 
by superior learning, piety, and social charm. 
Life was simple, pious, healthy, whole-hearted. Law 
and order were enforced with a minuteness that 
moves the astonishment of modern lawgivers. 
Every parish had its official house of public 
entertainment, whose curator was obliged to keep 
a fire ever-burning, and a pot full of good cheer ever- 
cooking thereon. The size of an hospital ward, the 
bath arrangements, the physician’s fees, were all 
rigidly dictated. The law apportioned the support 
of shipwrecked mariners carefully amongst the 
people of the district who would have any claim 
for salvage. The full university course for doctors 
of law, poetry, or music extended over twelve years. 
The power exercised by the Order of Poets, although 
it led to abuses, was perhaps the most extraordinary 
triumph of culture over arms to be found in the 
history of the world. In most other European 
countries the Church was the only power that stood 
between the brutal barons and the enslaved masses. 
In Ireland barons and even monarchs shrank before 
the bards—the Fourth Estate of their day—even as 
an English Ministry shrinks from a chorus of con- 
demnation from the London newspapers. An Ullave 
of the Poetic Art, clad in his white-feathered cloak, 
was entitled to make the circuit of Ireland like a 
monarch, and demand free quarters for his retinue, 
his horses, and dogs. The democratic lawgiver 
provided that the demand could only be made from 
men of the poet’s own rank or above it, so that the 
poor, at least, had nothing to fear from his exactions. 
The Ullaves of Poetry were the voice of fame, the 
trumpets of public opinion, and honour was the 
breath of life of the Irish chieftain. He depended 
for his chieftainship in the main upon popular 
election ; for the fittest man of the tribe, were he a 
ninth son, might be a candidate for the throne. 
Picture, then, the terrors of a hostile judgment from 
a learned versifier one of whose satirical incanta- 
tions, according to the popular legend, could visibly 
“raise the three blisters of disgrace” upon the 
cheek of his victim. Loch Derg derives its 
name from the bloody eyeball which King Eochy 
plucked out of his head as the price which an insolent 
bard demanded for his performances. Power so 
great of course brought its abuses. It was probably 
in view of such a danger that the law laid down 
“ purity of hand, that inflicted no wound; purity of 
mouth, unstained by poisonous satire; purity of 
learning, to which no man could offer reproach ; and 
purity in the marital relation,’ as the four indis- 
pensable conditions of admission to the Order, and 
directed thatany Ullave who violated these conditions 
in any particular should be stripped of half his 
income and his dignity. In process of time, notwith- 
standing, the learned Doctor degenerated into the 
scurrilous balladist. A national parliament was 
summoned for the expulsion from the country of the 
libellous crew. It took the pleading of the saintly 
Columkillé to save them. But that the saint should 
have intervened at all on their behalf shows how 
much merit, literary and national, must have still 
clung to the profession. Above all, what other 
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country in the stormy seventh century was so little 
harried with domestic or foreign wars that its 
most serious anxiety was how to moderate the power 
of its poets ? 

The other elements of the population were scarcely 
less worthy of a high state of civilisation. The 
workers in gold were a more numerous body than 
they are to-day. The artists who fashioned the 
Cross of Cong would see no human handiwork so 
fine if they could visit the Chicago Exhibition. The 
royal cemeteries along the Boyne are, in their simple 
way, as kingly as those of Heliopolis. The popula- 
tion of each barony formed one family, who chose 
their own chief and pastured their lands in common. 
The first tenancies that began to be formed were 
rather freer tenancies than those of the nineteenth 
eentury, before the Act of 1881 was passed. The 
people’s houses were of precisely the same pattern 
that the tourist still sees in tens of thousands 
along the Western seaboard, after seven centuries 
of English domination. The Church formed a bene- 
ficent Third Estate, checking the rich, feeding the 
poor, investing every portion of the island with 
eonsecrated associations, and sending forth over dis- 
tracted Europe as many gentle saints as Scythia and 
Germany sent Attilas and Alarics. Civil wars during 
those centuries were not frequent, and not at all 
grave. A tribal war meant chiefly the transfer of a 
cattle-prey from one valley to a neighbouring one. 
The deaths were principally the deaths of chiefs and 
knights, who went out to the encounter with the 
fall-blooded appetite with which modern sportsmen 
hunt lions and tigers, and did not much oftener 
meet with serious mishaps. The five united states, 
into which the island was divided, were loosely and 
pleasantly held together by national feasts, fairs, 
pilgrimages, genealogies, and (occasional) parlia- 
ments. In a general way the strongest of the five 
kings ruled, and the weak went to the wall. So 
they did elsewhere ; so, unhappily, they do still. 

It was the three centuries of invasion by the 
Danish barbarians that brought all this fair civilisa- 
tion to ruin and interrupted the natural evolution 
of the five states into one. No country in Europe 
resisted the Vikings so effectually as Ireland. No 
country, consequently, suffered so bitterly from their 
ravages. Nevertheless, it was only a disastrous acci- 
dent that prevented Ireland from being consolidated 
into a united kingdom on the field of Clontarf. 
Brian was monarch of Ireland that morning—in a 
far more real sense than any of his contemporaries 
was monarch of England, or France, or Germany, or 
Italy, or Spain. He was a man of wisdom and 
firmness. His son was no less famous as a warrior 
and statesman. His grandson was singled out by 
popular enthusiasm for a future more glorious still. 
All three—father, son, and grandson—fell together 
on the same day and in the arms of victory. The 
invasion of Ireland was at an end, but so was its 
unity as a kingdom. In all Ireland's ill-starred 
history there is no more pathetic mischance. 
It might well have been the subject of a 
national epic, if the eight centuries of un- 
broken warfare, oppression, and intellectual dark- 
ness which followed did not give the Order 
of Poets their coup de grace. The case of Irish 
nationality does not depend upon whether the Ire- 
land of the twelfth century was, what no other 
country in Europe was, a perfectly homogeneous 
state, policed like a modern English shire. But at 
least let us not make fun of the most incontrovert- 
ible evidence of its exceptionally good record. I hope 
Englishmen for the future, at least, will be ashamed 
not to know something of the glory and tragedy 
enacted upon the day of Clontarf. By-and-by they 
may find the story fascinating enough to lead them 
on to the discovery that even a century and a half 
after that fearful blow, when Strongbow and his 

French knights came to Leinster, the Irish race were 
still a freer, more civilised, and cultured race than 
their contemporaries of Anglo-Saxon blood, and had 
again and again all but completed the fabric of 








national unity, centuries before the King of Paris 
ruled in Burgundy, or the King of Castille among 
the minarets of Granada. WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 








CARICATURE AND GOOD TASTE. 





Y all accounts there has been grievous work 
going on in the Lobby. We apparently owe it 
to the extreme forbearance of an eminent caricaturist 
that there has not been bloodshed on the tesselated 
floor, or even a hostile meeting elsewhere, or a law- 
suit. The once “sacred precincts” of the House of 
Commons are so accustomed to violation these times 
that no contingency is too horrible to be unlikely. 
The caricaturist in question has, according to his 
own statement, been “ tapped,” “ probed,” and other- 
wise handled by an honourable member in conse- 
quence of a drawing which the former made of the 
latter in the pages of our genial contemporary, 
Punch, There is a conflict of testimony as to the 
object of this handling. The caricaturist says it was 
of a “loving” nature, and apparently would have us 
infer the explanation that the honourable member 
was so pleased with his likeness that he was 
unable to contain himself, and proceeded, as 
it were, to fondle the artist coram publico. Hf 
we could accept this theory the matter might 
be dismissed as a gratifying though unusual de- 
monstration of the good relations existing between 
our public men and those who make fun of 
them. But, unfortunately, the honourable member 
stoutly maintains that his object was hostile. His 
mood, he says, was one of anger, and his intention 
was to assault—“ technically’ it is true, but still to 
assault. Moreover, he accompanied the assault with 
certain epithets such as “ scoundrel” and “cur” of 
distinctly opprobrious significance. We are afraid 
there is no getting over this. A man must be held 
to be the best judge of his own intentions, and, 
viewing all the evidence, we are reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that the artist is mistaken in his 
benevolent interpretation of the incident. He was 
attacked, and with inimical intent, and what we 
have before us, therefore, is: A Member of Parlia- 
ment, and, by general admission, one of the most 
amiable members in the House, was so offended by 
a caricature drawn of him that he felt goaded to 
assault the artist when he met him in the Lobby. 
This is a serious matter, and it raises a question 
or two which we think worth a little consider- 
ation. 

What are the limits beyond which it is not allow- 
able for a caricaturist to go in dealing with the 
persons of public men? And what are the limits 
governing the liberty of a public man in dealing with 
the person of a caricaturist, should he rightly feel 
himself aggrieved? Clearly there must be some 
limits. Members of Parliament cannot be free to go 
about assaulting artists technically or untechnically 
to any extent; and it cannot be fair that artists 
should have the privilege of hurting the feelings of 
M.P.’s without check or hindrance, while the latters’ 
hands are tied. In France this question is adjusted 
in a simple fashion with the aid of the duello. Did 
our neighbours’ code of honour prevail here, Mr. 
Furniss would ere this—failing a handsome apology 
—have expiated his offence by meeting Mr. Mac- 
Neill with pistols at a dozen paces. But happily 
the duello is obsolete in our little islands, and 
we have to look to some other method of regu- 
lating this department of conduct. The Speaker 
tried another method a little while ago, when a 
Member of Parliament was made the subject of some 
offensive personal allusions in the press. An outcry 
was raised at the time that the House of Commons 
was thus interfering with the liberty of the press ; 
but this was nonsense. This is not a question of the 
liberty of the press, but a question of good taste 
and fair play—a question whether there is any 
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protection for the public man should the artists or 
writers of the press, without exactly libelling 
him, choose to hit him below the belt. Hitherto 
this question has not seriously arisen in Eng- 
land. Nor do we say it seriously arises now. We 
have examined Mr. Furniss’s drawing, and while, to 
be frank, we do not think it worthy of him, and 
certainly not worthy of that pink of gentlemen, Jr. 
Punch, we look upon it only as a slip, for which we 
are sure Mr. Furniss is sorry, and we entirely acquit 
him of malicious intent. The drawing is no more 
symptomatic or vicious than the hasty words Mr. 
T. W. Russell complained of from a daily contem- 
porary. But the question comes up all the same, 
when Members of Parliament and caricaturists come 
to “taps” in the Lobby and the Speaker feels called 
upon to assume the office of a press censor. There 
are those who would persuade us that the standards 
of our public life are doomed to suffer a deteriora- 
tion in the time which is coming. We do not 
believe in the likelihood of any such deteriora- 
tion; but as the conditions of public life are 
certainly destined to change, it is well to be 
reminded of the use and value of our standards. 
The good taste of the newspaper is in a manner 
the flower and leafage which indicates the quality 
of the public life; yet so delicate and impalpable 
are the elements in which that good taste consists, 
that the transition from the wholesome liberty 
of the English Press to the tyrannous journalistic 
licence with which other countries are familiar, and 
to the train of consequences thereupon inevitable, 
would be easier than one likes to imagine. It need 
depend on no more than a “ matter of taste.” A 
“matter of taste” might transform Punch from a 
weekly joy into a weekly terror. Anu offensive 
caricature can be more painfal to the feelings than 
avy physical assault, however free from technicality. 
A person armed with a pencil or a pen can be a more 
pestilential cad than a person armed with a knuckle- 
duster. If caricaturists, with their cruel and 
terrible power, chose to cut and slash and wound 
men’s private feelings week after week, it would be 
ridiculous to pretend that the victims would not 
have the right to retaliate or to suppose that 
they would not eventually seek retaliation. We 
should probably see in the end in that case either 
the law itself seriously curtailing the privileges of 
the Fourth Estate, or the duello revived, or the 
victims, with the applause of all honest men, taking 
the law into their own hands and giving their 
torturers a thorough cudgelling; or we might wit- 
ness all three phenomena: which would not be an 
improvement on our present public manners. 

To assign the limits of caricature, of course, seems 
especially difficult, for caricature has by its nature 
to do with personality and even to seize upon and 
exaggerate personal peculiarities. But, after all, it 
is a simple matter. Instinct, the common instinct 
of a gentleman which makes it impossible for him 
wittingly to give pain or to wrong an enemy, is 
an. all-sufficient guide; and if to this instinct be 
added a native spirit of good humour, with which 
every honest caricaturist should be supplied, the 
way isclear. Good humour, above all when dealing 
with a peculiarity of personal appearance—whetber 
it be Sir William Harcourt’s chins or Mr. Gladstone's 
collars (both the gay inventions of Mr. Furniss), or 
Mr. Chamberlain in a Court suit as depicted by Mr. 
Gould, or Mr. Labouchere as an Egyptian Pasha—is 
the solvent of every difficnlty. Malice may some- 
times vindicate itself by a flash of genius or killing 
truthfulness—as, for example, in the case of 
Philippon’s famous portrait of Louis Philippe as “ La 
Poire” ; but good humour is the truest friend of 
caricature. The career of Mr. Punch himself is the 
best proof of this. Mr. Punch, as we all know, though 
he castigates our vices and chaffs our follies with a 
free hand, has ever been a preux chevalier and the 
prince of good fellows. Mr. Punch, as the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of kindly satire and fun which 
goes with the manly urbanity of English public life, 





is an institution of which his country has more reason 
to be proud than she has of many another. Let Mr. 
Punch look well to his honour, for while he flourishes 
at his own standard there is no need to fear for 
English public life. 








THE ABERDEENS IN CANADA. 





N a little book which appears this week under the 
title, “ Through Canada with a Kodak,’* Lady 
Aberdeen gives a very pleasant earnest of her 
interest in that great dependency in which her 
husband and herself are soon to play so illustrious a 
part. The little volume has no ambitious pre- 
tensions. It is simply a series of chatty articles 
written for the organ of the Onward and Upward 
Association, a magazine which Lady Aberdeen edits ; 
and, she tells us, it was not intended originally 
for publication in this form at all. Nevertheless, 
we have gathered from these jottings some 
most agreeable and lively impressions of Canada 
and hints of its possible future. Not the least 
interesting consideration is suggested by the 
spectacle of this future Governor-General and his 
wife on their travels through a country they were 
presently to be called on to rule. They made two 
tours, one in ‘91 and the other last year. We do 
not know whether Lord Aberdeen had then any 
notion of the responsibilities in store for him; but 
as he quietly traversed Canada from Quebec to 
Vancouver, mingling with the people and living 
their life in city and prairie, and bringing, he and 
his wife, everywhere with them that winning and 
sympathetic public spirit, and earnest and, we might 
put it, Christian sense of duty which have always 
marked their career, it is plain he could not have 
chosen a better preparation for his term of office. 
An interesting historical contrast, by the way, 
illustrative of two methods of governing an Empire, 
might be made between the type of British pro- 
consul of the nineteenth century as exemplified in 
Lord Aberdeen and the type of man who two thou- 
sand years ago administered the provinces of Rome. 
We fancy a testimony for stability and permanence 
as well as for moral superiority might be deduced in 
favour of the modern method. 

The most suggestive of Lady Aberdeen’s pages 
are those in which she chats of the extreme West. 
The West in Canada, as in the United States, seems 
at present to be the field of the most buoyant hopes. 
There is something wonderfully exhilarating in these 
lusty aspirations, this bounding confidence of young 
communities. When one takes the mind, jaded and 
depressed from the outworn and pessimistic problems 
of the Old World, into this enthusiastic atmosphere it 
is to realise enjoyably that this planet is not yet so 
senile after all. Think of a community assembling 
to cheer the arrivals and departures of a mail 
steamer, because they recognise in that mail steamer 
the symbol of the future greatness of their city! 
This is what they do in Vancouver when the 
Empress of India arrives from and departs for 
Japan. Since the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, Vancouver feels that it occupies the 
commanding position on the shortest route between 
England and the extreme East. The advantage of this 
route over all others is said to have been demonstrated 
lately when the Japanese mail reached Queenstown in 
twenty days after leaving Yokohama. Lady Aber- 
deen says we may imagine the pride of the Vancouver 
people at seeing the Empress of India sail “ proudly” 
in after a nine days’ voyage from the Japanese port. 
But we donbt if anyone who has not himself been 
amongst these communities conscious of a future 
can really imagine this class of pride. It is a passion 
sui generis, of which the “ effete” Old World has no ~ 
remembered experience. It is aggressive, rampant, 
rapacious ; the nerves of an over-civilised being from 





* “Through Canada with a Kodak.” By the Countess.of Aber- 
deen. Edinburgh: W. H. White & Co. 
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the other hemisphere would be shocked by many of 
its extravagances and absurdities. But taste it once 
yourself and you realise one of the forms of the 
delight of living intensely. For all the crudities of 
existence under such circumstances there is more 
than compensation in the contagious and tingling 
hopefulness of the atmosphere in which existence is 
carried on. It is the joie de vivre, ohé! even though 
it be on the brink of the backwoods, and though the 
favourite notions of civilised glory there are apt to 
take the form of electric lighting and cable cars. It 
is impossible to feel old in such places, where you 
see men of sixty “starting in business” with a full 
belief that they are on the road to fortune at last, 
and, what is more, succeeding. A spirit of youth, 
enterprise, and intoxicating self-confidence fills the 
air. Lady Aberdeen mentions an amusing instance 
of this mighty faith in the futare: They found a 
huge signboard stuck in the ground on the borders 
of a dense forest, with no house in sight. Its legend 
ran :— 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune ! 

This is the tide of your life! ! 

Invest in the city of the future, Stevetson, 

And become 

A MILLIONAIRE.” 


There it is; nothing more grotesque could, perhaps, 
well be imagined. But to us somehow this signboard 
in the wilderness seems like a voice from the age of 
the great adventurers—when men sailed from London 
in the hope of founding kingdoms or finding the City 
of Gold, and Spanish captains told of the light seen 
on the western coasts when first sighted, light caused 
by the natives tossing great ingots in play! Consider 
with what zest for life the red blood must 
course through the veins of those pioneers who 
resolve to make Stevetson the city of the future and 
to be buried in its Pantheon as millionaires. Even 
though death may come before the Pantheon is built, 
is not a lustrum of such enthusiastic living worth 
twenty years of pessimism in Pall Mall ? 

Not all who go out West, however, accept with 
good grace the advantages of their lot. There are 
the servant girls, for which favoured class Canada, 
like the United States, would seem to be a veritable 
Paradise. They can command fancy wages and need 
never be out of a situation. But they “give them- 
selves airs’’ on the strength of their high price, and 
seem to study in several ways to make themselves 
disagreeable ; so that western households are fain to 
fall back upon the Heathen but useful Chinee, who is 
willing to be cook, coachman, parlour-maid, kitchen- 
maid, laundress, and is able in all these offices to 
acquit himself well. But the Chinee too, re- 
ceives high wages, and has his notions of dignity, 
as we may gather from something Lady 
Aberdeen tells concerning Foo, the cook who 
honoured them with his services at their prairie 
farm at Guisachan (Lord Aberdeen has shown 
his belief in the Dominion in a practical way 
by investing largely in land there). If Foo hap- 
pened to be remiss they did not dare to remonstrate 
with him. “Oh, no; we knew better. A Chinese 
cook is a very touchy gentleman, and if you offend 
his majesty you will find that he will demand his 
pay and walk off the next hour. And we got into 
terrible trouble one day. A large covey of prairie 
chickens flew past the house. Lord A. ran to get his 
gun ; but meanwhile friend Foo had seen the birds, 
and, being fond of sport, borrowed my brother's 
gun and ammunition out of his room, without saying 
‘by your leave,’ and sped away so as to be first on 
the scene of action. On being called back, and a 
humble suggestion made that he should wait a 
minute and go with Lord A. instead of in front 
of him, he waxed fierce with wrath, and not only 
did he rush ahead and scatter the birds, but for 
a day or two afterwards retired into the sulks, 
varied with ebullitions of wrath over the unwarrant- 
able interference with his liberty which had 

occurred.” Clearly the West is a land of freedom 





and equality, where a belted earl may not take the 
pas of a Chinese cook. 








WOMAN IN JOURNALISM. 





NXIOUS mothers with bevies of portionless 
daughters may be tempted to turn hopefully 
to Mrs. Emily Crawford's article in the Contemporary 
Review on “ Journalism as a Profession for Women.” 
These are not the times for girls to sit at home 
cherishing small accomplishments against the day 
when the plumed knight shall ride beneath the 
window, and recognise his elective affinity at a 
glance, “I hang out my banner when my king 
comes,” said Lady Castlewood; but young women 
who have to earn their own subsistence cannot 
dally at the lattice till the advent of the right 
man prompts the scarlet signal in the glowing 
cheek. A little fancy work, a little tinkling on a 
much-enduring instrument, a little pottering with 
paints and pencils, even a cultivated instinct for 
housewifely duties, are not enough nowadays for a 
womanly equipment. The world is a girl's oyster, 
which cannot always be opened with a marriage 
licence. It is best for a woman to marry, says Mr. 
Walter Besant, who has led so many heroines to the 
altar at the end of the third volume; but there is no 
surplus female population in orthodox novels, no 
provision for the womanhood which lacks the passport 
of personal beauty, and has to undertake some less 
floral career than that which leads to nuptials and 
nurseries. Social conditions have become so complex 
that marriage in many a girl's experience has 
to be treated as a hazardous incident, and not 
as an absorbing end. So mamma strives to conquer 
her repugnance to the idea that her daughters 
must seek remunerative work. She feels the force 
of Mrs. Crawford's injunction, “ More typewriters 
and fewer pianos ;" she wonders whether Jane’s turn 
for accounts promises the salary of a book-keeper, 
whether Emma's talent for discovering missing 
postage-stamps is a qualification for the mildly 
Amazonian employment of the young ladies who 
withstand the onslaught of a gruff and elderly 
public searching for incivility in the post-offices. 
She has heard of women who write for the papers, 
describing dresses at the opera and fashionable 
weddings, and cataloguing the illustrious per- 
sonages who deck the stairs at evening parties 
which might otherwise escape the eye of a pre- 
occupied world. Why should not Amelia help to 
rescue these roses from the desert air, and these 
gems of purest ray serene from the dark, unfathomed 
caves of the social ocean? The dear child always had 
a gift for literary composition. Her letters from 
school made the family circle die with laughter once 
a week; and as for her description of the eldest Miss 
Simpson’s wedding with old Theobald—don’t you 
remember the point where his wig got awry just 
when he was endowing Miss S. with all his worldly 
goods ?—why, that piece of precocious satire has 
been preserved for years in the top left-hand 
drawer amongst other priceless relics; and if it does 
not prove that Amelia can embellish a moral and 
concoct a tale with the best of them, then her 
mother is no judge of character. 

But we are afraid that Mrs. Crawford’s experiences 
will chill this maternal enthusiasm. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Daily News and Truth served her 
apprenticeship to journalism in the midst of a siege. 
She was lulled to slumber by the roar of artillery, 
and awakened to apprehension when the cannonade 
was stilled. She walked alone from one end of Paris 
to the other during the Commune, “ to meet her hus- 
band coming from Versailles, and be with him should 
he be arrested as a spy.” She grew accustomed to 
spend all day on foot amidst an exhausting round of 
public ceremonial, and all night at her desk writing 
for dear life. She dwells in a political and social 
atmosphere which makes electricity as common as 
the morning bath. There is a Frenchwoman who is 
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celebrated in the Paris Press, and whose career is 
likely to fill Amelia’s mamma with wonder not un- 
mixed with horror. She calls herself Séverine, and of 
“her maiden name or successive matrimonial sur- 
names” Mrs. Crawford has no idea. She was 
secretary to a Communist, and when he died she 
carried on his paper; but she has never thrown 
vitriol, or enforced an argument with a revolver; 
indeed, her style diffuses “a genial feeling,” which 
probably explains the fact that when she joined 
the staff of a particular journal she had to 
engage a “fighting partner” who bound himself 
by contract “to be answerable for her articles to 
any persons whom she might offend in them.” She 
inspires such professional jealousy that “there is 
talk amongst the envious ones of combining to 
protect themselves against the competition of 
Séverine.” We have not reached this crucial 
point in Fleet Street; and even in America, 
where the petticoat in journalism is so _per- 
tinacious and pervasive, the newspaper men do 
not propose to form a “trust” from which their 
fascinating competitors shall be rigidly excluded. 
Amelia does not threaten to become as formidable as 
Séverine. She may develop into a very commercial 
little person; she may be constantly engaged in 
the throes of interviews with people who have 
nothing to tell; she may essay the wild adventure 
of walking down the Strand in a crinoline; she may 
penetrate the secrets of a “matrimonial agency,” 
and master the serpentine dance of fashion with its 
interminable involutions of flounce and furbelow. If 
she has a brother or a husband who is expert 
with rod and gun, she may utilise the masculine 
knowledge of field sports; and she has been 
known to invade an editorial den, and capti- 
vate the professional eye with a pair of driving- 
gloves. “My husband is going to Scotland,” says 
she, “ and I want to write articles on driving, shoot- 
ing, and fishing.” ‘“ Don’t believe in women for that 
sort of thing,” growls the sporting editor. “ Better 
try the millinery columns of the evening papers or 
the personal paragraphs of the Lady’s-Maid.” 
“Very well,” says Amelia haughtily, “ I can take my 
work somewhere else.” “ Hullo!” says the editor, 
catching sight of her gloves, “ Do you wear those for 
ornament or advertisement?” “ Have the goodness 
to look out of the window,” says she. He looks 
out of the window and sees a distinctly sportsman- 
like equipage waiting at the door. “ Drive that 
pair yourself?” he inquires. “ Upon my word, sir,” 
says Amelia, turning on her heels ; but he calls after 
her, “ Don’t be huffy, I'll take the articles ; send the 
first by Tuesday,” and she departs victorious. 

But Amelia is not usually in a position to indulge 
in these luxurious exercises, which are not contem- 
plated in Mrs. Crawford’s scheme of journalism for 
women. That lady has in her mind an occupation 
which reduces home duties to a subsidiary and even 
a vanishing quantity. The wife who becomes a 
journalist must engage a good housekeeper and send 
the children to school. When the husband is a 
journalist too, the companionship is “heavenly ;” 
but this professional alliance is not common. Should 
we find Amelia getting really dangerous in the 
newspaper market with her bustling little interviews, 
and her prattle about plumage, there may be an 
eager desire amongst pressmen to endow her 
with “matrimonial surnames;” but, at present, 
she is regarded by the regulars with playful interest, 
like the Volunteers at Aldershot. Mrs. Crawford 
exhorts her to have a great soul and no headaches. 
The secret of success, she is told, is “ pegging away,” 
and the “great school for the journalist, man or 
woman, is life.” Now there are some potent 
reasons, which need not be detailed, why our 
Amelias can rarely study life in any large sense, 
scribble they never so charmingly. But journalism 
in its lighter aspects will offer them considerable 
scope, though neither experience nor individuality 
may enable them to become Emily Crawfords or 
Séverines. 





SUDDEN TEMPEST. 





HE English visitor who goes to church in Jamaica 
is first really impressed with the fact that he isin 
the Tropics when he hears the petition that is added 
to the Anglican Litany, “From earthquake, hurricane, 
and sudden tempest, Good Lord, deliver us!” And 
after his first experience of a cyclone he is apt to 
congratulate himself that after all he lives in a 
climate that contents itself with sulking in fog instead 
of raging in storm. Such catastrophes as that which 
on Tuesday last wrecked the city of Savannah, and 
did damage over large parts of the Southern States 
of North America, are too common within the Tropics 
to be disregarded ; and few things are more calculated 
to make one appreciate the blessings of England than 
a single experience of these foreign storms, when 
trees bow themselves before the wind, and houses 
settle down like playing-cards, and the kindly air 
itself is changed into a shrieking, whirling fiend. We 
have all heard enough about cyclones and tornadoes, 
the typhoons of the China seas, and the duststorm of 
the Sahara, to havea fairly good idea of their nature; 
but most of us do not know very much more about 
them for good reasons. Even the scientific man 
himself—that eminently cool person who keeps his 
head in an earthquake enough to notice the direction 
of the shock, and is able to overcome his natural 
feelings of grief sufficiently (teste Wordsworth) to 
botanise upon the grave of his maternal parent—is 
given pause by the cyclone; and too common an 
entry in meteorological observations in low latitudes 
is, “ At this stage the anemometer was blown away.” 
However, difficulty enough has been overcome to 
give us a pretty good guess at the nature of the 
Whirlwind that has always struck so much terror 
into mankind as to be held the very attribute of the 
Almighty. Like the Earthquake and the Terror that 
Flieth, it has yielded up its secret. Even the least 
scientific ages could not but note the existence of the 
whirlwind. The most terrible of stormblasts, it writes 
its footsteps in ruin and desolation. 

One of the most objectionable features about it is 
the stealthy way it steals upon its victims. Other 
storms give some warning, and we can even have 
them telegraphed in advance; but the cyclone comes 
like a thief in the night. The scientific people can- 
not do more than tell you that .you may expect an 
“area of depression” soon; the rest is silence, for a 
while. The air is commonly still, sultry, and oppres- 
sive—what in England we should call thunder 
weather ; sometimes the barometer has the grace to 
fall suddenly as much as an inch or an inch and a 
half, when it is “all hands look out for squalls!” 
but just as often there is no warning. With appalling 
suddenness, the violence is done. In a classic tornado 
that broke on Northern Ohio in 1842, large buildings 
were lifted bodily from the ground, carried a distance 
of many yards, and then dashed to pieces. Large 
oak-trees two feet across were snapped like splinters. 
The track of this storm was not more than half a 
mile across, and regions a few yards on either side 
were left unhurt—a fact which a lady novelist once 
made amusing use of. Again, in the historic whirl- 
wind that devastated Barbadoes in 1780, buildings 
were demolished, trees torn up by the roots, and, 
most wonderful of all, a 12-pounder gun was picked 
up and carried bodily a distance of 140 yards. 
This latter incident occurs in one of Marryat’s novels 
as the object of much disbelief; but there seems to 
be little doubt about it. Although whirlwinds like 
this are uncommon in our own islands, yet they do 
occur on a small scale. The inhabitants of Kent will 
not soon forget the one which swept a piece of 
ground more than a mile long between Walmer 
and Deal in 1878, lifting carts, blowing down 
houses, and generally raising Cain. So that our 
interest in cyclones is not entirely an impersonal 
one. : 
Modern meteorology has not yet acquired a 
sufficiently stable basis to answer all the questions 
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we are apt to ask it; yet it has told us a good deal 
more than people imagine who only judge it by the 
success of the predictions sent to the morning papers. 
And one of the things that we know with compara- 
tive certainty is that wind is an effect depending 
simply upon differences of pressure in the atmo- 
sphere. Regions at which the air is in a state of 
greater tension than in the surrounding portions 
are called “areas of high pressure.” Similarly, 
“areas of low pressure” exist at which the tension 
of the air is less than that outside them, and in this 
ease the wind sets into the area in question. Andin 
both cases the pressure and velocity «f the wind 
vary according to the difference of the pressures at 
the start and at the goal of its course. Thus it is 
that while slight changes of the barometer, of less 
than one-tenth of an inch, indicate moderate breezes, 
such falls as happen in the Tropics, of one or even 
two inches of mercury, presage storms of the greatest 
violence, in which the force of particles of air rushing 
with a speed greater than that of the fastest train 
to fill up vacant spaces may uproot trees and lay 
granite walls in shapeless ruin. What causes the 
differences of pressure is not quite so clear in detail ; 
it is certain that differences in temperature play the 
principal if not the only part, and here, as usual, we 
have to look back to the heat of the sun as the 
prime mover alike in all the work and destruction 
of the world. 

Then we come to a fact that was amongst the 
earliest discoveries of meteorology as a science. All 
great storms were observed to have fivo motions; 
the storm itself moved forward in a straight or 
curved path with a definite velocity varying from 
as little as two to as much as sixty miles per hour. 
At the same time the wind of the storm has a quite 
separate motion of its own, on the speed of which 
(it may be over 100 miles an hour) depends its 
destructive nature; and this wind almost always 
moves in circles, having a common centre. This 
statement is only theoretically exact; local con- 
ditions usually prevent the circles from being at all 
complete, and recent writers have held that the 
motion should be called rather spiral than circular. 
But most great storms are roughly circular; they 
are whirlwinds whose whirl. instead of a few feet, 
may measure 2,500 miles across: whence their 
technical name of Cyclones. It was felt that some 
very simple cause must underlie this great fact; and 
the cause is about as simple as it can be, for it is 
the motion of the earth about its axis. The same 
machinery that produces the useful Trade winds 
sets in action the destructive whirls that wreck 
towns and sink fleets. 

Thus storms, almost without exception, move in 
circles. The scientific people have added many details 
of great interest and importance; they have shown 
that the storm itself usually moves bodily in a para- 
bolic course, a fact also connected with that very 
useful rotation of the earth. They have classified 
various types of cyclones, and they have carefully 
explained to the mariner how to avoid them, or how 
to bear himself, being in. But all these things, are 
they not written in the books of the chronicles of 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Buchan? We have little to do 
with such wide-reaching affairs as cyclones that 
cover the Atlantic with their whirling sway ; more 
practical are those small affairs of a mile or two 
across that we know as whirlwinds, tornadoes, or 
typhoons. On the sea, they give anxious times to 
the sailor ; on land, they cut tracks through forests 
or towns with equal impartiality. On a small scale 
we see them every windy day raising dust pillars at 
the street corner, just as any lavatory basin with the 
cork out illustrates the tendency of any fluid drawing 
to a common centre to move in circles, which again 
spreads itself in our memory to the gigantic swirl of 
the maelstrom and Poe's too vivid imagination. 
Meanwhile, we may be congratulated that we are off 
the direct line of the cyclone; and if we are too much 
harassed with rain, at least we do not need to pray 
daily against the fear of sudden tempest. 





SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 


EREMY COLLIER begins his famous and witty, 
° though dreadfully overdone, “Short View of 
the Immorality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage” with the following spirited words: “The 
business of Plays is to recommend Virtue and dis- 
countenance Vice; to shew the Uncertainty of 
Human Greatness, the sudden turns of Fate, and the 
unhappy conclusions of Violence and Injustice ; ’tis to 
expose the singularities of Pride and Fancy, to make 
Folly and Falsehood contemptible, and to bring every- 
thing that is ill under Infamy and Neglect.” He 
then adds, “ This design has been oddly pursued by 
the English Stage,” and so he launches his case, 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who fared very badly at the 
Doctor's hands, replied, and on the whole with great 
spirit and considerable success, in a pamphlet en- 
titled “A Short Vindication of The Relapse and 
The Provok’'d Wife from Immorality and Profane- 
ness.” In this reply he strikes out this bold 
apophthegm—“ The business of Comedy is to shew 
people what they should do, by representing them 
upon the stage, doing what they should not.” He 
continues with much good sense— 

“Nor is there any necessity a philosopher should stand by 
like an interpreter at a puppet-show to explain the moral to the 
audience. The mystery is seldom so deep but the pit and boxes 
ean dive into it, and ‘tis their example out of the playhouse that 
chiefly influences the galleries. The stage is a glass for the 
world to view itself in; people ought, therefore, to see them- 
selves as they are ; if it makes their faces too fair, they won't 
know they are dirty, and by consequence will neglect to wash 
them. It, therefore, I have shewed Constant upon the stage 
what generally the thing called a fine gentleman is off it, I think 
I have done what I should do. I have laid open his vices as 
well as his virtues; ’tis the business of the audience to observe 
where his flaws lessen his value, and, by considering the 
deformity of his blemishes, become sensible how much a finer 
thing he would be without them.” 

It is impossible to improve upon these instruc- 
tions. They are admirable. The only pity is that, as, 
naturally enough, Sir John wrote his plays first and 
defended them afterwards, he had not given the 
subject a thought until the angry parson gave him 
check. Vanbrugh, like most dramatists of his 
calibre, wrote to please the town, without any 
thought of doing good or harm. The two things 
he wanted were money anda reputation for wit. To 
lecture and scold him as if he had degraded some 
high and holy office was ridiculous. Collier had an 
excellent case, for there can be no doubt that the 
dramatists he squinted at were worse than they had 
any need to be, and Dryden, who was a man of 
genius, was worth powder and shot. But it is 
impossible to read Collier's two small books without 
a good many pishes and pshaws! He was a Cleri- 
calist of an aggressive type. You cannot withhold 
your sympathy from Vanbrugh’s remark, “The 
reader may here be pleased to take notice what this 
gentleman would construe profaneness if he were 
once in the saddle with a good pair of spurs upon 
his heels.” If it had fallen to the lot of St. Paul to 
edit Shakespeare, what sort of a job would he have 
made of it? Can a really sincere Christian enjoy 
Falstaff to the full? Now that Evangelicalism has 
gone out of fashion, we no longer hear denunciations 
of stage-plays. High Church parsons crowd the 
Lyceum, and lead the laughter in less dignified if 
more amusing resorts. But, for all that, there is # 
case to be made against the cheerful playhouse, but 
not by me. 

As for Sir John Vanbrugh, his two well-known 
plays, The Relapse and The Provok'd Wife, are 
most excellent reading, Jeremy Collier notwith- 
standing. They must be read with the easy toler- 
ance, the amused benignity, the scornful philosophy 
of a Christian of the Dr. Johnson type. You must 
not probe your laughter deep, you must forget for 
awhile your probationary state, and remember that 
after all the thing is but a play. Sir John has a 
great deal of wit of that genuine kind which is free 
from modishness. He reads freshly. He also has 
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ideas. In The Provok’d Wife, which was acted for 
the first time in the early part of 1697, there appears 
the Philosophy of Clothes (thus forestalling Swift), 
and also an early conception of Carlyle’s stupendous 
image of a naked House of Lords. This occurs in a 
conversation between Heartfree and Constant, which 
concludes thus :— 


Heartfree.—Then for her outside—I consider it merely as an 
outside—she has a thin, tiffany covering over just such stuff as 
you and I are made on. As for her motion, her mien, her air, 
and all those tricks, I know they affect you mightily. If you 
should see your mistress at a coronation, dragging her peacock’s 
train, with all her state and insolence, about her, ’twould strike 
you with all the awful thoughts that heaven itself could pretend 
to from you ; whereas I turn the whole matter into a jest, and 
suppose her strutting in the self-same stately manner with 
nothing on but her stays and her under, scanty-quilted petti- 
coat. 

Constant.—Hold thy profane tongue! for I'll hear no more. 


The Relapse must, I think, be pronounced Van" 
brugh’s best comedy. Lord Toppington is a humorous 
conception, and the whole dialogue is animated and 
to the point. One sees where Sheridan got his style. 
There are more brains, if less sparkle, in Vanbrugh’s 
repartees than in Sheridan's. 


Berenthia.—I have had so much discourse with her that I 
believe were she once cured of her fondness to her husband the 
fortress of her virtue would not be so impregnable as she 
fancies. 

Worthy.—What! she runs, I'll warrant you, into that 
common imistake of fond wives who conclude themselves 
virtuous because they can refuse a man they don’t like when 
they have got one they do. 

Berenthia.—True ; and therefore I think ’tis a presumptaous 
thing in a woman to assume the name of virtuous till she has 
heartily hated her husband and been soundly in love with 
somebody else. 


A handsome edition of Vanbrugh’s Plays has 
recently appeared, edited by Mr. W. C. Ward 
(Lawrence & Bullen), who has prepared an excellent 
Life of his author. Vanbrugh was, as all the world 
knows, the architect of Blenheim Palace, as he also 
was of Castle Howard. He became Comptroller of 
Works in the reign of Queen Anne, and was appointed 
by King George Surveyor of the Works at Greenwich 
Hospital, in the neighbourhood of which he had 
property of his own. His name is still familiar in 
the ears of the respectable inhabitants of Blackheath. 
But what is mysterious is how and where he acquired 
such skill as he possessed in his profession. His 
father, Giles Vanbrugh, had nineteen children, of 
whom thirteen appear to have lived for some length 
of time, and of John’s education nothing precise is 
known. When nineteen he went into France, where 
he remained some years. During this period, cbserves 
Mr. Ward, “it may be presumed he laid the founda- 
tion of that skill in architecture he afterwards so 
eminently displayed ; at least, there is no subsequent 
period of his life to which we can, with equal 
probability, ascribe his studies in thatart.” Later on 
Mr. Ward says :— 


“The year 1702 presents our author in a new character. Of 
his architectural studies we know absolutely nothing, unless we 
may accept Swift’s account, who pretends that Vanbragh 
acquired the rudiments of the art by watching children building 
houses of cards or clay. Butthis was probably ironical. How- 
ever he came by his skill, in 1702 he stepped into sudden fame 
as the architect of Castle Howard.” 


It is indeed extraordinary that a man should have 
undertaken such big jobs as Castle Howard and 
Blenheim without leaving any trace whatever of the 
means by which he became credited with the power 
to execute them. Poor Mr. Pecksniff got an occa- 
sional pupil and premium, but, so far as I know, he 
never designed so much as aparish pump. Blenheim 
is exposed to a good deal of criticism, but nobody 
can afford to sniff either at it or at Castle Howard, 
and it seems certain that the original plans and 
elevations of both structures were prepared by the 
author of The Relapse and The Provok'd Wife him- 
self. Of course, there may have been a ghost, but if 
there had been, the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
was soon at loggerheads with her architect, would 





probably have dragged him into the light of day. 
The wits made great fun of their distinguished 
colleague’s feats in brick and mortar. It was not 
usually permissible for a literary gentleman to be 
anything else, unless, indeed, a divine like Dr. Swift, 
whose satirical verses on the small house Vanbrugh 
built for himself in Whitehall are well known. They 
led to a coolness, and no one need wonder. After 
the architect's death the divine apologised and 
expressed regret. 
The well-known epigram— 
“Under this stone, reader, survey 

Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay : 

Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 

Laid many heavy loads on thee ”— 
is the composition of another doctor of divinity, Dr. 
Abel Evans, and was probably prompted by envy. 
Amongst other things, Vanbrugh was a Herald, and 
in that capacity visited Hanover in 1706, and helped 
to invest the Electoral Prince, afterwards George the 
Second, with the Order of the Garter. Vanbrugh’s 
personality is not clearly revealed to us anywhere, 
but he appears to have been a pleasant companion 
and witty talker. He married late in life, and of 
three children only one survived, to be killed at 
Fontenoy. He himself died in 1726, in his sixty-third 
year, of a quinsy. His widow survived him half a 
century, thus affording another proof, if proof be 
needed, that no mau is indispensable. 








A BLACK KING IN EXILE. 





T was on a warm evening in February that I first 
heard the story of Ja-Ja. A little black boy in 
rags, sitting in the branches of a blossoming mango 
tree, was playing serenely on a tin pipe; behind him 
the wide sky was flushed with clear orange over the 
darkening mountain peaks and the purple sea. 
Below the little piper lay moist ravines and bush 
and crooked-stemmed cocoa-nut palms that love the 
salt, along the rim of the shore, and beyond all these 
the houses and huts of Kingstown, where Ja-Ja, 
exiled King of Opobo, ate his heart, like the caged 
bird of prey that he was, until at the end of time the 
ship came to fetch him home to West Africa. 

The dignified old man with cunning eyes, wearing 
always his insignia of majesty — the peacock’s 
feather—in his hat, whom the people of St. Vincent 
remember so well, was not born a king. He wasa 
slave bought by the Pepple family, who reign over 
Bonny ; Pekkule House in Grand Bonny is their 
palace. But he was a king by virtue of his courage, 
his boldness in seizing upon opportunity, and his 
statesman’s craft. “Though he is in origin a run- 
away slave,” says Mr. H. H. Johnston, “ he was cut 
out by Nature for a king, and he has the instinct of 
rule, though it not unfrequently degenerates into 
cruel tyranny.” He raised himself by trading, and 
finally, after a vain attempt to dethrone his masters 
in Bonny, he settled in Opobo, where he was ac- 
knowledged as chief in 1873, and afterwards declared 
king by Consul Livingstone. 

But in 1881 there arose grave disputes between 
Ja-Ja on one side, and the British traders and some 
native chiefs on the other. These troubles, Ja-Ja 
informed the Foreign Office, were of the Consul’s 
making. But the facts of the case did not bear out 
this theory. “An old man and ignorant” is his 
description of himself; yet his despatches show a 
great deal of craft and cunning, especially in his 
interpretation of various articles in the treaties 
that he had made with England. These treaties are 
signed by himself, his sons, and his chiefs, and the 
signatures have the sound of names in a dream, 
solemn nonsense remembered upon waking. Satur- 
day Ja-Ja, Sunday Ja-Ja, Cookey Gam, Duke of 
Norfolk, and the Hon. Strongface. After much 
weary parleying, Mr. H. H. Johnston, then acting as 
Consul, had an encounter with Ja-Ja’s “ Boys,” in 
which heavy pointed sticks hurtled through the air, 
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and, says Mr. Johnston with a touch of humour that 
is like an oasis in the dreary waste of the Blue Book, 
“but for the fortunate interposition of my umbrella, 
I should have received a blow on the head that 
would have effectually freed Ja-Ja from consular 
interference for a considerable time.” At last in 
1877 Ja-Ja, hemmed in on all sides, surrendered 
himself, and was taken to Accra. “I would suggest,” 
writes George Pepple, King of Bonny, to Mr. Johns- 
ton, “now that Ja-Ja is arrested, that no half- 
measures should be taken in dealing with him.” 
Ja-Ja himself, as George Pepple knew, was not a 
person of half-measures; in 1869 he had engaged in 
a war with Bonny, which the Blue Book says— 
leaving a fine scope for the imagination—* was 
fruitful of everything that was dreadful.” A full 
inquiry was held at Accra by Admiral Sir W. Hunt- 
Grubbe, and there Ja-Ja was deposed from his 
sovereignty and condemned to exile. He was given 
his choice between Ascension Island, St. Helena, and 
one of the West Indian islands. Finally St. Vincent 
was chosen, and thither the old man was carried. 

When he arrived at Kingstown a crowd of 
negroes were waiting on the quay to welcome him. 
Ja-Ja utterly despised them and their reception. 
“What dese niggers want of me,” he said, “I, Ja- 
Ja?”—pronouncing his name with dignity, as though 
it were the name of some emperor, and not that of 
a poor old black man deposed from his chieftainship. 
But he carried himself proudly to the end. “I still 
Ja-Ja the King,” he used to say. He was allowed 
the company of one of his wives in his exile, but, so 
he told the officials in St. Vincent, the wrong one 
had been sent to him. Her name was Patience; she 
was hideous to European eyes, and she enhanced her 
ugliness by dressing in Parisian fashion. The old 
king was allowed a portion of his revenue, about 
£800 a year. He was generous, always ready to 
respond to any appeal that might be made to him 
in St. Vincent, and it vexed him and wounded his 
dignity to find himself so poor. He would associate 
with none of the black or coloured people in the 
island, but he was gracious to the whites. He would 
invite little European children to drive with him in 
his hired carriage; the old black king, with his 
peacock’s feather in his hat, would often go out thus 
attended. He treated these children with great 
kindness, and would give them sweets and cakes. 
To white ladies he was very courteous: “ De lady 
first,” he would say, and step back to make room for 
a white lady to pass on before him. 

The days and months drifted by, full of heaviness 
to the exiled king. He was consumed by heart- 
burning, by home-sickness, by savage longings. He 
had adapted himself with great quickness to Euro- 
pean customs, and to the European point of view. 
But the veneer that overlaid the savage in him was 
very thin. There was a story that in Opobo when 
any white man came to dine with him, he would, 
after dinner, send for any prisoners that he might 
chance to have, and he would order his “ Boys” to 
cut off their heads there and then in the presence of 
his guests. There was also at his court, it is said, a 
yearly Feast of the Breaking of Dishes (not, indeed, 
altogether obsolete in English households, but with 
a milder ritual), where horrible deeds were committed. 
In a raid in 1881 on the Qua Eboe country it is 
recorded that Ja-Ja made his children cut off the 
heads of some Qua Eboe children, so as to entitle the 
young princes to wear the eagle plume, which can be 
borne only by those who have slain an enemy; and 
after this there followed a grand banquet of human 
flesh. Such habits are not easily forgotten ; not even 
a prolonged course of late dinners and of drives in 
flys could altogether quench the black king's 
instincts. A boy of his suite displeased Ja-Ja in St. 
Vineent. He contrived to have the lad secretly hung 
in chains to die—a lingering death that would last 
twoorthreedays. But the police, who were watching 
Ja-Ja, had their suspicions aroused, and rescued the 
boy. Once, when Ja-Ja gave some entertainment at 


her. “You no please me,” he said; “you make me 
much shame. If I were in my own country I would 
have your head cut off directly.” The cook wisely fled. 
The old man became dissatisfied with all his family 
and his suite during his exile, and he told them, a little 
too frankly perhaps, that they should all have their 
heads cut off when he returned home. At last, after 
Ja-Ja had eaten his heart for two miserable years, he 
was set free, and a ship was ordered to carry him to 
West Africa. His family and suite waited until the 
moment came for Ja-Ja to leave St. Vincent, and 
then they fled. But Patience had left her trunks 
behind, and Ja-Ja, as a last revenge, ordered that 
these should be taken on board with him. Aftera 
while his mind misgave him. He caused the boxes 
to be opened, and found them filled—not with 
Patience’s smart clothes, but with stones. The old 
man’s release came too late; his heart had been 
broken by captivity, and as the ship neared Madeira 
Ja-Ja died. 

Such is the story of Ja-Ja the king, recalling 
vaguely the story of another and infinitely greater 
adventurer, who, after setting Europe aflame, died 
deposed, an exile, and broken-hearted, in a little 
island washed by summer seas. The scale of each of 
the two lives was different, yet the restless ambition, 
the pride, the heart of the bird of prey beating itself 
to death against the wires of the cage—these were 
the same. 

The little boy in the mango-tree had ceased his 
piping, and darkness, together witha great desolation, 
had descended upon the earth and sea. The crickets 
chirped in a long, shrill, monotonous chorus, and the 
night wind from the mountains stirred the fringed 
leaves of the palm-trees with a sharp, sibilant noise. 
Over all was arched the wide, calm, dark sky, framing 
with its background of unknown depth the restless 
world of land and waters, the human comedies and 
tragedies, and the human dust of the actors when 
the play is over. C. FELLOWES. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 





IR JOHN HIBBERT replied very well to Mr. 
Whitmore’s impertinent suggestion of interfer- 
ence in the management of the National Gallery. 
The post of director was not yet vacant; when it 
became vacant, the trustees would be consulted. 
Mr. Whitmore was mistaken in supposing that the 
duties of the director were confined to the purchase 
of pictures; that although only two pictures were 
bought last year, a larger number might be pur- 
chased next year or the year after,and so on. I 
have since learnt that Mr. Whitmore is one of the 
members for Chelsea. Many of his constituents are 
therefore artists. These, I do sincerely hope, will not 
allow their member’s conduct to pass without pro- 
test. I hope that none will neglect to write him at 
least one letter. I would approve of a deputation 
with banners; of calls early in the morning, after 
an all-night sitting; of calls late in the evening, 
about eight o’clock, as he was sitting down or going 
out to dinner. But make not the persecution need- 
lessly harsh, or prolong it until Mr. Whitmore 
resigns his seat and turns art critic. When he has 
endured the purgatory of frequent visitors and 
numerous letters, I would suggest that a resolution 
be passed at the Chelsea Arts Club calling upon Mr. 
Whitmore toconsult “D.S.M.” beforeasking questions 
regarding art in the House of Commons. “D.S. M.” 
is at present at Dieppe, painting pictures for his 
exhibition in the autumn, but during this absence 
“DPD. S. M.” will entrust to me the task of “ coaching” 
Mr. Whitmore. We want a member of Parliament 
who will bring artistic questions before the House. 
But the M.P. who makes art the province of his 
oratory must be under our command. We will 
undertake to equip him with buckler and spear, and 
direct the plan of attack. There is much to be 
done. There is the higher sewage. Interrupting 
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to answer a correspondent who is in doubt as to what 
I mean by the higher sewage. South Kensington, of 
course—a most interesting question for an enter- 
prising M.P. 

But my readers are waiting to hear who 
I think ought to be appointed director of the 
National Gallery when Sir Frederick Burton resigns. 
Shall it be Mr. Poynter, Mr. Armstrong, or Mr. 
Sidney Colvin? Some critics have argued that Mr. 
Poynter should not be appointed because he is an 
artist. It has always seemed to me that artists 
know more about painting than anyone else, and I 
have never been able to understand how it is 
possible to criticise work done in a medium 
in which the critic has made no _ practical 
experiments. The fact that Mr. Poynter is of 
the Academy seems to me a more sensible reason 
for not appointing him director of the National 
Gallery. The Academy and South Kensington have 
brought disaster on English art, and very humbly 
I will venture to suggest to the trustees the wisdom 
of keeping the National Gallery distinct from the 
Academy. Think of Sir Frederick Leighton with his 
knowledge of French and Italian—if our search were 
sufficiently diligent we could find a little German 
too amid his accomplishments—his sculpture, his 
Moorish house, his florid oratory, his picturesque 
appearance—see him driving down Kensington in 
a victoria, looking like a Venus, an Aurora, a sort 
of damaged Guido Reni, realising in an attitude an 
entire art and much interesting psychology—and 
say if this appeal to popular prejudice is not 
too flagrant, too—shall we say irresistible? Sir 
Frederick is surely irresistible! Who goes to the 
Government with any slight artistic project without 
being referred to Sir Frederick? Sir Frederick 
pooh-poohs it and it is heard of no more. Or should 
the projector send first to the Moorish house, he is 
snubbed in classic phrases and abundant soap. Sir 
Frederick has done much for the institution of 
which he is the head; with French, Italian, 
and gorgeous manners he supports its tottering 
walls. I pity the man who comes after him— 
for instance, a mere painter like Mr. Orchardson. 
Under the guidance of this gorgeous personality 
the Academy has absorbed all that is rich, 
ostentatious, brand new, ignorant, and common- 
place. This rapacious institution has devoured the 
provinces—provincial picture galleries are merely 
continuations of the Academy. One thing only—the 
National Gallery—has escaped the pestilential taint ; 
almost, I should say, for the “Derby Day” hangs 
there still. But the Academy has, on the whole, 
failed to make its influence felt in the National 
Gallery. And the Academy hungers for the National 
Gallery ; it watches, it licks its chaps, it jumps again 
and again, hoping that the tempting morsel has fallen 
within reach. There was the proposal that Mr. Tate 
should build the new wing, fill it with his pictures, 
and call it the British Luxembourg. And only afew 
months have passed, and it is proposed that when 
the post of director of the National Gallery is vacant 
it shall be filled by an Academician. The Academy 
will strain itself to secure this election. Sir Frederick 
will drive all over Mayfair in his victoria, he will 
talk to duchesses in French and Italian, dinners will 
be given in the Moorish house, and as the guests 
stand round the fountain, described by how many 
interviewers, Mr. Agnew will tell the story of the 
lost Gainsborough. 

That the National Gallery should be kept separate 
from the Academy I regard as a matter of vital 
importance. But should Mr. Poynter resign his 
R. A.-ship, and forswear very solemnly and very 
publicly the Academy and all its infamous practices, I 
am not as sure as some folk seem to be that the real ob- 
jection to Mr. Poynter would not be removed. For it 
does not follow because an artist is narrow in his prac- 
tice of an art that he should be narrow in his appre- 
ciations. I may be wrong, but I can imagine myself 


getting on very well with Mr. Poynter. Mr. Poynter 
is neither an ignorant nor a vulgar man ; he is quite 





different from Herkomer, Fildes, Leader, Dicksee, 
and Goodall. True that his work never was very 
interesting, but it is only revolting when he paints 
modern gentlémen out shooting. Many worse pic- 
tures have been painted than “ Atalanta’s Race,” 
and his picture in the Chantrey Fund collection is 
very far from being the worst. He would not do as 
badly in the National Gallery as some folk imagine. 
He would make no grave mistakes, and would leave 
the Gallery pretty well as he found it. If thirty 
years of management were divided between the 
three—Mr. Poynter, Mr. Armstrong, and Mr. Sidney 
Colvin—I hardly think that the aspect of the Gallery 
would be materially altered or advanced. Not one 
of the three would risk the slightest adventure. A 
few well-authenticated specimens of Dutch and 
Italian masters would be added, repetitions of pic- 
tures already in the Gallery; perhaps an attempt 
would be made to pacify the patriotic dealers who 
write to the papers pointing out that English art is 
neglected at Trafalgar Square. 

I will not attempt to conceal from my readers 
that I should like to be director of the National 
Gallery, and that I fully believe that I should perform 
the duties of director exceedingly well. For I have 
ideas how the circle of our collection might be 
completed. But I am aware that there is no 
slightest possibility of my being appointed director. 
What a howl the suggestion would raise in certain 
circles! So perhaps I cannot do better than to 
present my ideas to those who have none, but who 
have, what is better, excellent chances of obtaining 
the appointment. But my ideas on this grave subject 
are too vast for the last paragraph of an article—I 
must postpone them till next week. G. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SIR F. MILNER AND THE TORY-PARNELLITE 
ALLIANCE. 

Sir,—I have just received a copy of the paragraph you 
inserted with regard to my correspondence with Mr. Gladstone 
on the alleged Tory-Parnellite alliance. The proofs you give 
are the appointment of the “ Maamtrasna inquiry ” (sic) and the 
refusal to renew the Crimes Act; also Lord Carnarvon’s historic 
interview with Mr. Parnell. You seem to forget that Mr. 
Gladstone’s assertion to Mr. Cowan was that the Tory party 
held out inducements to the Parnellites to turn the Government 
of 1885 out of office. The proofs you bring forward would, 
therefore, hardly apply. Mr. Gladstone was unable to bring 
forward an atom of evidence in support of his grave accusation. 
On the other hand, I was able to point to the prompt and 
emphatic denials of all the principals charged, and I was also 
able to point out good reasons for the action taken by Mr, 
Parnell’s followers. Their object was—first, to humiliate the 
‘we who had trampled them down under the severest coercion 
aws ever passed in Ireland; and, secondly, so to balance the 
two great parties in the State that they might hold the key of 
the situation and give their support to that party which was dis- 
honest enough to betray their country for the sake of Parnellite 
support and consequent power. That party proved to be the 
once respected Liberal party, shorn of most of its greatest and 
most honourable men. It does seem a mystery to me how 
Gladstonians can talk with such indignant scorn of the alleged 
Tory-Parnellite alliance of 1885, which they cannot prove, and 
at the same time contemplate with self-complacent satisfac- 
tion the Gladstone-Parnellite alliance of 1886. Surely, if it was 
an infamous thing to hobnob with the Parnellites in the autamn 
of 1885, it must have been an equally infamous thing to be 
bosom friends with them in the spring of 1886! 

There is one sentence in your comments on this subject I 
read with great regret, because, though I differ widely with you 
in polities, I have always entertained for you a sincere — 
I allude to your revival of the old slander concerning Lord 
Carnarvon’s interview with Mr. Parnell. It must be perfectly 
well known to you that Lord Carnarvon explained in the House 
of Lords that his interview with Mr. Parnell was arranged 
entirely on his own responsibility, and without the knowledge of 
his colleagues; and it is also perfectly well known that Lord 
Salisbury and the members of his Government disagreed 
altogether with Lord Carnarvon’s views on the Irish question. 
Lord Carnarvon was a man whose word would be wpe md | 
friend and opponent alike, and although the slander connec 
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with his interview with Mr. Parnell has long been in use by the 
baser sort amongst the Gladstonians, I did not believe that it 
would be made use of in a paper such as you edit, and I was 
very sorry to see your reference to it. No man could have 
behaved more honourably than did Lord Carnarvon. He had 
views of his own concerning the settlement of the Irish question, 
but he made it quite clear that these views were not shared by 
his colleagues in the Government, and he at the same time at 
once tendered his resignation when he found himself out of 
harmony with them.—I remain, your obedient servant, 


FREDERICK MILNER. 
39, Westbourne Grove, Scarborough, August 22nd, 1893. 


[Our reply to Sir Frederick Milner will be found on p. 235. 
—Ep. SPEAKER. | 





THE COAL STRIKE. 


Srr,—In your article on the Coal Strike you use this ex- 
pression: “In an unexampled depression of trade like the 
resent the miners must take their share of the general mis- 
ortunes.” But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in imposing an 
extra 1d. on the income tax, stated “ that wealth was constant] 
increasing,” ete. The propertied classes were never better off 
specially owners of land, so that you are not stating exactly the 
truth when you say “ general misfortunes.” The wealth of the 
great landowners and capitalists increases year by year quite 
irrespective of the amount of wages earned by the workin 
classes, and quite independently of the amount of work put forth 
by the said propertied classes. And in that fact lies the strength 
of the Socialist position, which the Liberal party fail to see.— 
Yours truly, : 
8, Union Road, Leamington, August 26th, 1893. E. Hr. 


[Bur what kind of property has risen in value since 
April? The drought must send rents lower; land 
and house property is almost unsaleable ; railway dividends 
are falling off ; the Australian banking crisis has not long 
passed; and the silver crisis is in full force. If, in the face 
of all this, the Socialists really believe that the rich are just 
now growing richer, we can only refer them to the records 
of the Auction Mart and the Stock Exchange. The state- 
ment quoted from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
is true enough as a statement of a general tendency. 
Assuredly it does not apply to the period that has elapsed 
since it was made. Besides, wages, especially “ real” wages, 
have, as a rule, an upward tendency too.— Ep. SPEAKER. | 


THE EDUCATION OF MILITARY AND 
OFFICERS. 


Srr,—I beg your acceptance of my best thanks for your 
kind words of my pamphlet on “The Higher Education of 
Military Officers,” and for room for a few words on the three 
points you raise in your third paragraph. 

You say, ‘‘ As public schools are, the raising of the standard 
may mean specialisation before most boys get there at all,” and 
that “it is not desirable that boys should choose their career at 
12 or 13.” This is quite right “as public schools are,” but it 
would not be if they were as they ought to be, and if the 
regulations were as they ought to be. The limits of age are too 
low, except in the case of abnormally clever boys. Boys should 
be allowed the time necessary to enable them to be properly 
educated, and to acquire that amount of useful knowledge, 
which the highest authorities say is necessary in preparation for 
their technical instruction and training. We have “ specialisa- 
tion” now—special attention given to Latin and Greek and 
boys taught nothing else properly. Assuredly boys should not 
“ choose their career at 12 or 13." That is what I want to stop. 
At present it seems to be assumed that all boys are going to 
Oxford or Cambridge and, therefore, must all be taught classics, 
and very little else. Boys should not begin to learn Latin and 
Greek till general intelligence has been developed (vide p. 33 of 
my pamphlet). 

2. You say “naval cadets have to do this,(sc., choose their 
eareer at 12 or 13), and often “regret their mistake for the rest 
of their lives.” If you wish to do the State good service, 
agitate, with the great ability THe SPreaKER commands, 
week after week, for the higher education of naval officers. It 
is, if possible, of even greater importance than that of military 
officers. Lord Brassey has just published his “‘ Naval Annual.” 
The modern ship of war is a “ remarkable fighting machine ” ; 
its “machinery is complicated”; the ‘‘ problem of the triple- 
screw system” is not yet solved. “Electricity is taking the 
place of hydraulic force in the working of heavy guns.” It 
seems likely that we are to have “ fast cruisers of large displace- 
ment.” “ Petroleum as a steam generator is attracting much 
notice.” It seems an open question whether our rams are more 
dangerous to our enemies’ ships or to themselves. “ High 
explosives and rapid firing” are coming in. “ Marine engineer- 
ing ” is an important subject. Since the last “Annual ” “ the great 
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‘ferule’ question has cropped up.” Our naval officers are 
probably more ignorant than our military. Look at the papers 
given to the boys of the Britannia at their final examination, 
and you will see how great, how colossal, their ignorance is, 
We may go on building as many ships as we please. But, so 
long as our naval officers are ignorant of chemistry, hydraulics, 
mechanics, electricity, and other necessary knowledge shown to 
be so by Lord Brassey, we shall lose them as fast. Ignorance 
sank the Captain. Ignorance lost the Victoria. It ap 
from the inquest that there are naval officers who don’t know 
the difference between a radius and a diameter. 

3. “ Mr. Wren is too severe on the headmasters for neglect- 
ing to get their boys taught colloquial French.” I only state 
the facts. The Secretary of State for War and the Commander- 
in-Chief sent a circular to the headmasters saying that power to 
speak French was indispensable for staff officers, and may fairl 
be demanded from every British officer. In reply, the head- 
masters said that it was practically impossible, beeause they had 
more important schoolwork to attend to, that the time required 
was wanted for subjects of much greater educational value, that 
there were difficulties because of the boys’ want of conversational 
powers in their own language, and that, if they did, a large 
proportion of officers would have few or no opportunities of 
turning it to account. I say this was an “impudent” answer 
for the committee of the headmasters to send to H.R.H. the 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief and the Right Honourable 
Secretary of State for War. “Impudent” seems to me moderate 
rather than “too severe.” Am I foolishly sanguine in expressing 
the hope that the day will come when there will be a modern 
language tripos in both universities, for which every under- 

nate will be allowed to go up, taking one or more modern 
es, and that every — for a mastership to teach 
French in all public and endowed schools will be required to 
have “ taken a first in French,” and when it will be known that 
to understand French, and speak French well, is far more 
valuable, whether we regard mental training or useful know- 
ledge, than a smattering of Latin, inability to read it, to speak 
it, or to write it? Your first complaint that the “supply of 
really capable French teachers is very scanty” will be cured. 
Why should not every master, from the head to the tail, in every 
pablie school speak French? I know no reason, except that it is 
thought more honourable to play in the school eleven or football 
team than to speak French.—Y our faithful servant, 


August 30th, 1893. WALTER WREN. 


P.S.—The following quotation from “ Coningsby ” (ch. viii., 
book 4) is appropriate :—“ The Marquis solemnly adjured him 
not to neglect his French. A classical education was a very 
admirable thing, but there is a second education demanded by 
the world to which French is the key. When you enter the 
world you will find that Greek and Latin are not so much 
diffused as you imagine.” This is not word for word, but an 
accurate précis. 








LOVE SEQUESTERED. 





TP\HOUGH in her grey unclouded eyes 
No cheat abode, nor compromise, 

But truth in clearest outline shone, 

And sin from honour stood alone ; 


Yet to be with her was to walk 

A faéry shore, and catch the talk 

Of dropping streams, and nightingales, 
And gods dissolv’d in inland vales. 


And though we loved and lived remote, 

Nor feat achieved deserving note, 

Each trivial step was sanctified 

In that we took it side by side. Q. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE WRITTEN WORD. 


A FURLONG or so from the window where I sit 
and write this is the public bathing-place of a 
small town. All day long I hear the splashing and 
calls of the bathers. A tall hedge of privet and 
escallonia hides them as they undress and dress on 
the narrow ledge—it varies from twelve to two feet 
in width—between the garden wall and the sea; but 
the rock off which they dive is in full view, and the 
shallows where the small boys lie and kick ; and the 
swimmers are plain to see as soon as they strike out 
beyond the cover of the overhanging shore. 
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The people here are a very gentle race, and their 
merriment in the water is not in the least offensive. 
I feel sure that no sensible and clean-hearted man or 
woman could find scandal in the sight. For my own 
part I think the curve and forward shoot of a 
human body diving cleverly into clear water one of the 
pleasantest sights in the world. But that is neither 
here nor there. My point is that the spectacle 
need cause shame in nobody. Well, the harbour 
authorities (who do not bathe) thought differently, 
perhaps, and posted up notices the other day con- 
cerning what is called the “ costume” of the bathers. 
To this again I have nothing to object. But the 
astonishing part of the business is that the wording 
of these bills was fifty times as indecent as the 
bathing they proposed to regulate. Man and woman 
may stand and watch the swimmers without em- 
barrassment. Man and woman may not read that 
notice together without hot confusion. 


It was no less a student of human manners than 
Mark Twain who once complained that young men 
and maidens, old men and children, might study 
unashamed a painting of Titian’s; whereas if a 
writer were to sit down and exactly describe that 
picture, he would raise a howl throughout the land. 
This is true enough, of course: but explicable. For 
the narrative, which is almost nothing in painting, 
becomes almost everything in writing, and is indeed 
the only part of a picture that a writer can easily 
convey. To describe Titian’s Venus, as Mark Twain 
proposed, were inevitably to eliminate all that 
happens to be important in Titian’s performance, 
and lay stress on all that is inessential. But—to 
put painting aside for the moment—it is indisputable 
that, save under the rarest hands, things naturally 
innocent become offensive when translated into 
words, and things vile about as vile again. In our 
own country and in America I suppose the reason of 
this is to be found in that Puritanism which has 
ruled the conversation of men for three centuries. 


For the final salvation of men, however, it has 
been decreed that Puritanism—or that habit of 
mind by which harm is found in things innocent— 
must in process of time be seen to bear a close 
relationship to the vices it pretends to discover. 
Take the very best example of a Puritan that our 
history can show. Never did man, after his lights, 
live a purer or more scrupulous life than John 
Milton. Yet it is a moral certainty that, had the 
seventeenth century possessed a Reverend Benjamin 
Waugh, he had infallibly and with justification 
pulled Mr. John Milton up before a magistrate for 
his savage treatment of the children under his care. 
And it is no less certain that, although his creed did 
not allow polygamy, the “ moral king of English 
literature’ in his mental attitude towards women 
stood on the level of the average Turk. 


In practice he made life intolerable to his wives, 
and was disliked by his daughters. But men of loose 
lives have been able to accomplish that much, by 
waywardness. Milton was detestable on principle: 
it was his fixed opinion, as Dr. Johnson has pointed 
out, that woman was born to beaslave. Hear the 
famous chorus in “ Samson Agonistes” : 


“ Whate’er it be, to wisest men and best 
Seeming at first all heavenly under virgin veil, 
Soft, modest, meek, demure, 

Once joined, the contrary she proves, a thorn 
Intestine Pes ‘ra veep 


Favoured of Heaven, who finds 
One virtuous, rarely found, 

That in domestic good combines. 
Happy that house |” 


—pipes the Chorus (surely selected from among the 
very smuggest householders in Dan), and continues : 


ws Fae g or universal law 
ve to the man despotic power 
_—= “tat tigh a ph ng . 
Nor from t ight an hour, 
Smile she or loar. “i 





So shall he least confusion draw 

On his whole life, not swayed 

= female usurpation, or dismayed. 
ut——”’ 


—and here comes perhaps the funniest line in English 
poetry :— 
“ But had we best retire? I see a storm.” 


Dear, good Danites !—a trifle hen-pecked perhaps, 
if the truth were known ; but fortifying each other, 
in their wives’ absence, with a bold assertion that 
they have “not yet rounded Cape Turk.” The 
assertion is perhaps a thought too emphatic to 
suggest complete easiness of mind. The shadows of 
the prison-house just touch these timid and respect- 
able sensualists. “But had we best retire?” they 
very prudently ask, after this tremendous annuncia- 
tion of the dignity of man and the divinely-ordained 
inferiority of woman. 


“ Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour ” 


—if only to be present at a representation of Ibsen's 
Doll’s House. 


Yet, why? He had known Shakespeare and 
hymned him: had made acquaintance with Rosa- 
lind, Portia, Imogen, and the story of Hermione. 
And so his retreat upon such stuff as— 


“ Therefore God's universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power’ 


—was a deliberate retreat. We shall never quite 
account for that blight of Puritanism which swept 
down over the opening of the seventeenth century, 
as we shall never recover from it or sufficiently 
bewail it. Ever since, our literature has oscillated 
between the extremes of licentiousness and sour 
restraint. And the Puritan is ashamed of his body, 
and the rebel parades it for a show: and the 
minds of both are incurably middle-class: and right 
modesty is confined to what we call the “brute 
creation.” A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





AN UNINTERESTING SURVIVAL. 


British History AND PAPAL CLAIMS, FROM THE NORMAN 
CoNQUEST TO THE PreEsENT Day. By the Rev. James 
Paton, B.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


HE author of these two ponderous volumes tells us 
that he “ calmly awaits the verdict of time and 
enlightened intelligence,” in the belief that his 
history “will in course of time be accepted as a 
complete and final authority on the questions at 
issue.” In one sense we incline to agree with him. 
He is not likely to have a rival. No one else will 
write 1,100 pages on the parliamentary history of the 
Papal claims. For this is all Mr. Paton has tried to 
do. He started on his task equipped with the 
Parliamentary History, Hansard’s Debates, Green’s 
Short History, and a very moderate intelligence. No 
joke is too feeble, no mistatement too gross, to 
be laboriously copied if it was made in the House 
of Commons. But of all the regions of historical 
knowledge outside of Hansard, he seems to have no 
glimmering. The book is, in fact, merely a collection 
of summaries of successive debates in Parliament 
relating to the persecution of the English Roman 
Catholics, which our author approves, and of the 
gradual removal of the exclusions and restrictions, 
which he unfalteringly condemns. It is impossible 
to imagine a more futile expenditure of labour. A 
history of the relations between Britain and the 
Papacy in all its aspects, written by a man with 
due historical equipment and moderate power of 
brevity, might conceivably be worth reading. But 
if anyone has nothing better to do than read the 
debates on Catholic Emancipation, he had as well 
read them in Hansard, where he will at least be 
spared the affliction of Mr. Paton’s comments. 
The book is only interesting for its disclosure of 
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a type of mental development which we trust is rare. 
Mr. Paton seems to be a man of some industry and 
accuracy—at least as a copyist—but absolutely 
without taste, sympathy, or tolerance. His English 
is strangely inapt. He talks of Anselm “ becoming 
obstreperous.” When he is trying to praise Disraeli 
for his opposition to the Maynooth grant he heads 
the page “ Disraeli’s Poisoned Shafts.’ Occasionally 
he drops into Latin. “Carolus Secundus mendax,” he 
exclaims. Charles II. was certainly a liar, but why 
say it in Latin? His knowledge, even of his own 
subject, seems curiously confined. He is quite 
unaware of the relations between William of 
Orange and the Pope, facts duly recorded by 
Ranke, though very unpopular in Ulster. He talks 
of ‘Derry, much as one writes ‘ot in the Cockney 
dialect, as if Derry were a popular corruption. His 
suspicions are immense. He speaks of the “ apparent 
patriotism of individual Roman Catholics here and 
there ” at the time of the Armada, He has almost a 
sneaking fondness for Titus Oates, and speaks of the 
“discovery or invention of the Popish plot.” And 
not merely is his bigotry colossal, but he is sanguine 
enough to suppose that everyone else will soon 
be as bigoted. He hopes and believes that if a 
stronger measure than Elizabeth’s persecuting Acts 
could be framed “it would once again be carried 
nem. con.” He is confident that the “Jury of 
Posterity ” will condemn the Catholic Relief Act. 
But, with a not unjustifiable distrust of his own 
capacity to beat the Jesuits by any mental process, 
he looks forward to the victory being won in the 
field. The coming war is not, it seems, to be confined 
to Ulster. Mr. Paton will have his share in it. Antici- 
pating perhaps some such comment or his own fate, 
he is very angry at William of Orange for what he 
said of Walker, the hero-clergyman of Derry, when 
he had been killed at the Battle of the Boyne. 
William “ rather ungenerously growled, ‘ What took 
him there ?’” 

There is only one thing worth remembering in 
Mr. Paton’s book. It is from a speech made by Mr. 
Leslie Foster, an active Ulster opponent of Catholic 
Emancipation, so long ago as 1805. “If,” he says, 
“by conciliation is meant the giving of satisfaction, 
why do you look to Catholics only, and forget that 
there are abovea million of Protestants? Will they 
be satisfied by your breaking down the barriers 
which secure their protection? Remember that you 
have settled us in Ireland under the faith of that 
protection. And in that faith we claim as our in- 
heritance all the blessings of that glorious consti- 
tution which our ancestors and yours have fought 
and bled for. That is what we call Protestant 
ascendency.” The Ulster Unionists make much the 
same protest against every reform. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
THe EvowutTion or Reticion: THe Girrorp LEctuREs 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 
1890-92. By Edward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow : 
Maclehose & Sons. 
Tuese Gifford Lectures have the rather exceptional 
quality of being worthy both of the man and 
the subject. Professor Caird fills with distinction 
the chair of Hutcheson and Adam Smith and Thomas 
Reid, and in a land of metaphysicians he has made it 
an easy first in philosophical power. Successive 
generations of undergraduates have come from 
under his hand, formed, if not in his very image, yet 
into as close an imitation of it as the material they 
were made of would allow. He has possessed the 
secret, invaluable in a professor of philosophy, of 
teaching men to think. His formule have at times 
been too masterful, and intellects that were never 
designed for speculation have played with counters 
whose value they did not know; but it was better 
that they should try to think than live in the 
conceit that the note of culture was never to think 
at all, or to regard the world as too foolish a puzzle 








to be worth understanding. 
restless criticism the passion of Professor Caird’s 


Throughout a period of 


soul has been for construction. He early forced 
his way into the secret of Hegel, found that for 
him it was a key to all the mysteries of the 
universe, and he has ever since been telling the 
secret to those who would listen and could under- 
stand. The foibles of the young Hegelian, who 
has learned all he knows at the feet of the great 
professor, are often a little hard to bear; he knows 
so much, is so fluent with the formule that can 
unlock all mysteries, that one may be glad to have 
him cured of the formule that he may be saved 
from omniscience. Yet the foibles belong to the 
disciples ; the Master moves within the limits of the 
known and the rational. And here we have a 
characteristic piece of work from his pen: nothing 
is slip-shod, nothing casual or careless, every para- 
graph, sentence, phrase, has been studied, weighed, 
tested, emptied of rhetoric, and filled with thought. 
Nor have the literary graces been neglected. Ever 
and again the page is relieved by a felicitous meta- 
phor which at once surprises and pleases, or lighted 
up by a quotation from some master in literature. 
Professor Caird, as all familiar with his Kant know 
only too well, can be among the hardest of men to 
read—harder even than his original ; but this book is 
evidence—though it, too, is not without passages of 
the severer order—that he can be not light and 
graceful, but eloquent, happy in phrase, lucid, illus- 
trative, and interesting. To cultivate philosophy 
it surely is not necessary to neglect literature. 
Professor Caird’s philosophy is in its principles, 
though not in its details, Hegelian. Its fundamental 
idea is development, which is construed, objectively, 
as @ process more or less dialectical, and, sub- 
jectively, as a conscious identity unfolded and 
maintained amid change, and indeed by means of 
change. It differs from the empirical or scientific 
theory by being intellectual and logical rather than 
actual or real. Its subject is the thought which, 
however particularised and embodied, yet must live 
and move according to its own laws. Development 
assumes, therefore, the form of explicating what is 
immanent rather than by adaptation and struggle 
or exercise of producing or creating what is new. 
Hence the significant things are the subject or 
thought, and the process or evolution, the latter 
depending for its method and meaning on the 
nature of the former. The process that unfolds 
mind evolves religion, and just as the one proceeds 
the other is realised. The unfolding of mind, and in 
consequence the evolution of religion, is an identical 
process, whether its subject be the individual or the 
race. Given the priority and transcendence of 
thought, and its history may in a sense be deduced— 
at least, it must be conceived as a progressive 
rationality, a growth into reason and the creation 
of a reasonable world. The stages through which 
it passes may be represented by three ideas which 
thought can never escape, but must seek ceaselessly 
to relate and reconcile the object, or not-self, the 
subject, or self, and God. Thought first perceives 
and conceives the not-self, and uses the forms thus 
objectively supplied to express itself, but the self 
remains ever the prior, that to which the outer world 
is, though it is by the perception of the outer that 
the conscious self is realised. The more conscious 
the subject or self becomes, the less able are the old 
objective or sensuous forms to express the essence or 
matter of its thought, and so the more subjective or 
reflexional forms are used. But as they express the 
antithesis of the subject to the object, thought lives 
in a dualism which it is ever forced to attempt 
to escape or transcend ; and this it does through the 
idea of God, the infinite or absolute spirit, which 
is at once the common implicated necessity of all 
thought, and its end in which all differences are recon- 
ciled. This normal intellectual is therefore at the 
same time a religious process. In the beginning the 
end is contained, implicitly but really: when a man 
begins to think what he struggles towards is God, 
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though God can be realised only through the percep- 
tion of the object and the realisation of the subject. 
God, then, is our being’s end and aim, implied in its 
rude beginnings, attained only as its culmination and 
crown. From this point of view the history of 
religions is conceived. All the lower forms are those 
that represent the divine idea under sensuous forms, 
whether as a fetish or a dead ancestor, or as a natural 
object or phenomenon. In all these cases the form 
belongs to the accidents of time—the matter is the 
essence of the idea. The ancestor is worshipped 
“because he is believed to be a god,” not because he 
is conceived as an ancestor. But the higher the idea 
rises, the less adequate grows the form, and so by 
the contradiction of the objective the subjective 
religions are born, types of which are Buddhism, 
Stoicism, Judaism. These, however, are only transi- 
tional ; thought struggles to find a perfect form for 
its spiritual idea, and the result is the final or 
absolute religion, Christianity, where the matter 
and form agree, both being alike true and alike 
spiritual, though here, too, development reigns, and 
the religion is conceived as the realisation of the 
idea. 

So in a bold and general way may Professor 
Caird’s theory be represented; but in order to be 
understood and appreciated it must be studied in 
detail and in his own words. In working it out he 
gives us much felicitous criticism, especially of 
Spencer, Max Miiller and Comte; but its real import- 
ance lies in its “positive” character. Here is a 
rigidly intellectual theory as to the origin and 
history of religion, which regards all its forms as 
normal and rational, placing all in organic relation 
with the nature and development of man. His 
theory is as naturalistic as Mr. Spencer's, while far 
simpler and more historical; but his nature is 
through and through miraculous, though his system 
does not know or need incidental miracles—in other 
words, his nature, as it exists for spirit, is spiritual ; 
and the spirit is never absent even from the most 
sensuous stages of man’s being. According to this 
philosophy, the very lowest and earliest religions of 
man become something more than a series of foolish 
and mistaken interpretations of physical phenomena 
preserved by a series of still more foolish customs 
and rites; they represent the first inarticulate or 
dumb endeavours of mind to express an idea which 
it feels beginning to live within it, though without 
knowing its meaning or its reason. The primitive 
religion of anthropology may, as regards its beliefs 
and ceremonies, be allowed to stand, but all within it 
is changed ; these rude forms represent the germin- 
ating of an idea whose final fruit is the God Who is 
Spirit and Truth. 

Yet we must confess that, while Professor Caird’s 
philosophy seems to us true and elevated, the appli- 
cation of it to history appears most defective. He 
has so emphasised thought as to forget the sig- 
nificance of the language it has first to make and 
then to use; development is to him too much an 
independent or self-regulated process. Nature works 
upon man, and through nature the mind that lives 
within it; change the nature that in the first stage 
surrounds man, and his religion will in its formal 
expression be changed. But here the difference of 
matter and form is much more easily stated than 
established. The change trom an objective to a sub- 
jective form is a change of essence as well; and if in 
the beginning of religion the nature that environs 
man is different to different races or tribes, the 
forms they use will also differ. And throughout his 
whole history, what acts upon man is as potent as 
what lives within him—a position which may be 
expressed in a somewhat different way from the 
other end of the scale. For if God is the end of the 
intellectual development, He must be dealt with as 
much more than an idea. He is, if the real end of 
the rational movement, the truest of ideas, and so 
the most transcendent of realities; and as such, 
surely a real and living factor in the evolu- 
tion of religion? If thought so develops as to 





evolve religion, it is because thought does not 
simply follow its own laws, but is acted upon 
from without and above. If religion be, as Professor 
Caird says, “a conscious relation to a being or beings 
whom we designate as divine,” it can hardly be 
conceived as a one-sided relation. But if the rela- 
tion be two-sided, it means that the evolution of 
religion is quite as much a process of revolution as 
of development. The way of man is from God to 
God ; but while the man moves God acts, and we can 
conceive God as at no part of the way either 
forsaking or forgetting him. And so if man by 
transcending nature realises himself, God, by mani- 
festing Himself, realises religion. What philosophy 
conceives as a subjective process, theology appre- 
hends as an objective activity ; and we need to unite 
the two to have a coherent and complete notion of 
religion and its evolution. 





SAVAGE LIFE. 


Six Years or ApventuRE In Conco-Lanp. By E. J, 
Glave. With an Introduction by H. M. Stanley. London; 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


So many of our notions of savage life are taken 
from the impressions of hurried passers-by, and so 
many more from the records of missionary labour— 
records which, in some instances, suffer from being 
but means to an end—that we readily welcome any 
book written by an observant resident who, for 
ali he hints to the contrary, is as much a heathen 
as his uncivilised neighbours. Mr. Glave spent six 
years on the Congo in the service of the State, 
living for many months at a time amongst the 
natives in absolute isolation from other Europeans. 
He was a man exactly of the right kind to get on 
with savages. An ardent and, we must say, terribly 
reckless sportsman, his success made him a hero in 
the eyes of a hunting people. Publicly spurning the 
tribal medicine men as humbugs and impostors, he 
had insight enough to allow himself to become the 
greatest humbug of the lot by working on the 
superstitious feelings of the people. The ascendancy 
thus gained was put to the best use in repressing 
bloodthirsty rites, preserving peace between rival 
tribes, and encouraging trade. Work of an ad- 
venturous sort he loved as well as sport, and he 
appeared to have exceptional aptitude for picking 
up and putting to service various native dialects. 
The sporting stories are of the familiar kind, full of 
thrilling interest, and it would be unkind to criticise 
them. The real value of the book rests on the frag- 
ments of native biography and the careful record of 
curious beliefs and ceremonies. 

A fine fragment of romance tells in a page or 
two of vigorous description how young Ndobo, the 
invincible chieftain, captured a village and took 
much ivory and many slaves; he brought his booty 
to the market, but there gambled away, at native 
pitch and toss, ivory, slaves, canoes, and finally him- 
self, ending the eventful day in a slave-stick, side by 
side with the poor wretches who were his property 
a few hours before. The horrors of slavery amongst 
the Congo tribes are vividly depicted. In the up- 
river section slaves are simply bought as so much 
meat, fattened and devoured at cannibal orgies; 
down river they are made to work until their owner 
dies, and then executed with many tortures as a 
propitiatory sacrifice. Mr. Glave shows that slavery 
must increase pari passu with the demand for ivory, 
and he indicates, though not so clearly, the funda- 
mental error of the Congo Free State in making 
Tippu Tib a responsible official. Recent events have 
amply demonstrated this. 

The skill of the native medicine-man in surgery 
appears little short of miraculous, and Mr. Glave’s 
description of the extraction of deeply-lodged 
bullets by external manipulation which he saw done 
himself certainly reads as like magic as anything 
can. This matter deserves the attention of Border- 
land. Amongst other curious pieces of information 
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is the description of the system of sending messages 
to a distance of several miles by means of special 
signals on the great war-drums. 

In many ways the people of the Congo are 
interesting and almost lovable. The responsibility 
of those who have lightly broken in on their 
primitive ways, and let loose all the machinery of 
the sordid side of civilisation, is indeed enormous, 
and the realisation of this as yet seems sadly 
wanting in high quarters. From the native point of 
view it by no means appears that Belgian power on 
the Congo is an unmitigated blessing. It is not too 
late, however, to make it so, and men like Glave, 
disciplined out of their boyish enthusiasm for sport, 
and imbued with a measure of philanthropy as well 
as obedience to superiors, are doing much to bring it 
to pass. 

We must say one word as to the bibliographical 
character of this volume. By itstitle-page it is English; 
it bears no imprint, but presents internal evidence 
enough, one would think, to justify the Merchandise 
Marks Act in stamping it “‘ Madein America.” Notice 
is indeed given that partsof the book have appeared in 
certain American magazines, and the frequent repe- 
titions in different chapters make it plain that these 
have been reprinted without being made into a book 
atall. Weonly mention this because Mr. Stanley, in 
his Introduction, says of the author, “ Let him indulge 
his literary aspirations,” and surely, before giving 
way to indulgence, anyone with literary aspirations 
ought to know that an English book should be built 
on some more definite plan than that of placing a 
series of American magazine articles side by side. 





THE ECONOMICS OF MEDLEVAL ENGLAND. 


An Inrropvuction To ENGiIsH Economic HIstorRY AND 


Srupy. By W.T. Ashley, M.A. Part II. The End of 
the Middle Ages. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


FIVE years have elapsed since the publication of the 
first part of this book. Meanwhile the United States, 
which is always drawing off the best of the popula- 
tion, whether immigrant or native, of the Dominion 
of Canada, has carried off Professor Ashley from his 
post at the University of Toronto toa more ancient 
foundation and a wider fame. The new chair of 
Economic History which has been created for him 
at Harvard—an institution which, more than any 
American University (putting aside the wholly ex- 
ceptional case of the Johns Hopkins), devotes itself 
to research rather than to intellectual drill—is a 
well-merited tribute to his past services and a pledge 
of future work which will be even more valuable and 
more enduring. There is ample promise of this in 
the book before us, though it has been cut short at 
the close of the sixteenth century by the migration 
of its author, and is therefore without some of the 
new matter, chiefly relating to the agrarian revolu- 
tion of that and the preceding century, that 
would otherwise have found a place in its pages. 
As it stands it is a marvel of compression—not 
altogether easy reading, of course, but with interest- 
ing matter on every page. There is a vast amount 
of detailed information, much new light on the 
problems of our economic history, several really 
striking generalisations—which, like other generalisa- 
tions in economic science, will, at any rate, serve as 
points of view—and many most suggestive historical 
facts which may be found of considerable value in 
relation to the social problems of to-day. 

The study of English economic history has begun 
at the beginning, and the later periods have hardly 
yet been adequately dealt with. It is only recently 
that we have been freed from the absurd delusions 
under which even Mill and Fawcett laboured respect- 
ing the true character of the mercantile system ; and 
whereas Professor Ashley's first part was intended 
only to present facts already known, in this instal- 
ment he has had to “do his excavation himself.” 
Where he deals with economic theory the work has 








been already done to a great extent by German 
writers, and he summarises their results very effec- 
tively. Where he deals with such subjects as the 
gilds and the woollen trade, he has had to collect 


his own material. And as medisval societies were 
very much alike in England and abroad, he has made 
a legitimate use of the comparative method in 
seeking foreign examples to fill up the gaps in our 
knowledge of English facts. 

When a book contains so much matter of such 
various kinds it is hardly possible or fair to sum- 
marise or to give samples. We may say that it deals 
in the main with a penultimate stage, with a period 
not exactly of revolution, but of the commencement 
of revolution, whether we look at manufacture, 
agriculture, or investment of capital at interest. 
The craft gilds had grown up and had begun to 
combine—the larger absorbing the smaller, though 
the trades were often wholly heterogeneous—or 
giving place to that domestic manufacture which 
was itself to be superseded by the factory system 
two centuries later. The open-field system of 
agriculture was being broken up by enclosure and 
the growth of the wool trade. The ethical theory 
of the Middle Ages as regards the lawfulness of 
interest was giving way under the growth of loan- 
able capital and the break up of the sharp distinctions 
of class in medizval society, on which, as Professor 
Ashley well points out, medieval conceptions of 
“fair wages” and “ fair profits” were mainly based. 
Each man was placed by the Divine will in a certain 
station of life, and had a right to expect enough 
wealth to do his duty there. On all these systems, 
their fundamental principles, their growth and their 
decay, Professor Ashley has a great deal that is new 
to tell us. Better than most authors, he manages to 
view them in reference to their environment, and so 
gives more successfully than any economic historian 
we can call to mind the idea of an evolution. We 
can only select one or two topics for notice. On 
medieval poor-relief—taking as a basis the work of 
the great German historian, Ratzinger—Professor 
Ashley dispels a good many popular delusions. 
Earnest defenders of the Church will hardly like to 
be reminded (or informed) that one-fourth or one- 
third of the tithes were originally devoted to the 
relief of the poor, or to be deprived of the delusion 
that the monasteries were the great preservers of 
England from pauperism. Professor Ashley is much 
more inclined to regard them as centres of pauperisa- 
tion, and shows how very much the growth of a 
pauper class was stimulated by the migrations of 
labour after the Black Death. Between the honest 
man on tramp in search of work and the idle loafer 
sure of a meal at any monastery he visited the dis- 
tinction was not necessarily final. The Church, 
indeed, never advocated indiscriminate almsgiving 
for the good of the giver; but human indolence fell 
into it. 

In dealing with the agrarian revolution Professor 
Ashley inclines to the general view of the manor 
with which we have been familiarised by M. Fustel 
de Coulanges and Mr. Seebohm. Professor Thorold 
Rogers held that the peasant revolt of 1381 was due 
to an attempt on the part of the lords—consequent 
on the rise in the price of labour after the Black 
Death—to restore the services which had been com- 
muted and force back the copyholders into the 
position of villeins. Mr. Ashley regards the conflict 
rather as one between the legal rights of the lords 
and the customary rights of the tenants—rights 
which had grown up but had no other warrant than 
custom, and which, of course, rather stimulated the 
possessors to ask for more. They, in fact, wanted 
completely free tenure, a desire stimulated no 
doubt by the teaching of Wyclif, while the lords 
insisted on their full legal rights. Mr. Ashley 
also brings out better than any previous writer 
we remember the way in which the break-up 
of the open-field system was facilitated by the 
intermixture of the lord’s strips in the open field 
with the rest, and gives an excellent map showing 
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the probable extent of the enclosures in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

We should like to deal in detail with some of 
Mr. Ashley’s other chapters; with the craft gilds 
whose function historically was to “produce an 
economic conscience,” or with the municipal social- 
ism which in many English towns kept the trade in 
corn, bread, and other necessaries in the hands of 
the town authorities. But we must stop. The book 
abounds with curiosities of the kind dear to the 
mere antiquarian, as well as those generalisations 
and presentations of fact which are the mark of the 
scientific historian of to-day. There is ample field 
for research still. The daily life of the people in 
these centuries, Professor Ashley tells us, is very 
little known, yet the materials are ample. Who 
among our younger scholars will describe it for us? 





FICTION, 


A Psychological Romance. 

London: Digby, Long & Co. 
THE author of “Saint and Cynic” has thought 
fit to label his work with the lofty title of “a 
psychological romance.” Doubtless this high-sound- 
ing appellation rings sweetly in the ears of Mr. 
Albert Simmons, but in point of appositeness it 
might as well be “that blessed word Mesopotamia.” 
The book, in truth, is as glaringly lacking in all the 
essentials of psychology as any “ penny dreadful” 
prepared for the delectation of our Mary Janes. 
Amidst the throng of characters—no less than fifty 
in number—that overcrowd the pages of “Saint and 
Cynic,” not one possesses the smallest touch of 
human nature, nor appeals in the slightest degree 
to the reader’s sympathy. The story appears to 
have seen the light solely for the purpose of un- 
burdening the author of a large number of quota- 
tions and a still larger number of cheap and nasty 
witticisms. The quotations head every chapter (in 
the proportion of five to one), and the witticisms, 
alas! pervade every page. Of the plot it is difficult 
to speak, since it is chiefly conspicuous by its absence; 
but we gather that the epithet “saint and cynic” is 
intended to describe the character of the Reverend 
Algernon Howe, the very deep-dyed villain of the 
story. This gentleman figures as a combination of 
King Henry VIII. and Bluebeard, and is a very bold 
bad man indeed. He seems to acquire and despatch 
his wives with equal facility; and whilst thus en- 
gaged in private, he manages to pose in public as a 
devout and eminent cleric. The truth to nature of 
this portrait will be readily gauged by all who 
have any knowledge of the English clergy, and will 
serve as a test of the author’s boasted powers of 
realistic description. The sketch of the Reverend 
Algernon Howe is evidently regarded by Mr. Simmons 
with great complacency, for upon its delineation 
he has lavished his longest quotations and most 
cherished witticisms with unsparing profusion. Yet, 
despite all these rich resources, the character of the 
desperate villain remains as palpable a bogie as the 
turnip-headed and sheeted ghost by which small 
boys are affrighted in country lanes. Not less 
wooden is the heroine, Nora Lavenue, one of the 
numerous victims of the clerical impostor. She is 
a dreary young woman, much given to weeping— 
occasions on which, we are told, “ tear after tear, 
big with intensity, tumbled ruthlessly down her 
classic cheek.” We feel that we know this kind 
of heroine; she comes from the London Journal. 
Finding herself deserted by the saintly cynic, she 
takes to ballet-dancing as a livelihood. But, says the 
author, “it would be a shameful injustice to Nora to 
say that ‘She wanted to be a fairy, She wanted to bea 
queen, She wanted to glide and skip around And over 
the fairy scene. On the contrary, nothing could 
be more abhorrent to the delicate nature of so 
chaste a woman, and the situation was exceedingly 
painful to her.” However, by one of those delight- 
fully easy transitions known only to novelists, Nora 
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is immediately promoted to prima-donnaship at the 
Italian opera! “Her matchless voice,’ we learn 
with astonishment, “ had raised her from the front 
row of the ballet, with its guinea a week, to the 
front rank of opera, with its dazzling prizes.” 
She now encounters a certain cad called Horace 
Leslie—evidently a very fine fellow in her eyes and 
the author’s—who scrapes an acquaintance with 
her in the street in a fashion that pleases the chaste 
Nora mightily. They exchange confidences after 
this wise: “I am a married woman,” says Nora 
plaintively, “with a child and a history. Some 
time I will tell you all about it.” “I, too, have 
a history, but not a child. One day you shall hear 
my story,” solemnly responds Horace. In the end 
the villainous parson is overtaken by Nemesis, 
and Nora and Horace have leisure to unfold their 
respective stories ; whilst the wearied and bewildered 
reader draws a breath of relief, and regrets the time 
wasted upon a book whose only features are crude- 
ness, coarseness, and astounding vulgarity. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is diffieult to believe that twenty-one years have elapsed 
since the English Church lost the saintly presence of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, a man who suffered for conscience, sake, and 
did so to the visible deepening alike of his faith and of his 
charity. His life was one of strenuous intellectual toil, and it 
was marked from first to last by that noblest form of humility 
which ever goes hand in hand with the most uncompromising 
type of moral courage. Beyond almost any other religious 
teacher of his generation, F. D. Maurice united the revolt from 
mere authority in matters of faith with the hunger and thirst 
after righteousness which is only possible to an intensely spiritual 
nature. He refused to believe that religion and liberty were 
sworn foes, and he was so fully persuaded of the reality of the 
Gospel of Love that he carried a leisured heart and a calm mind 
to the discussion of the most daring announcements and possi- 
bilities of modern thought. The littleness of the human mind 
in presence of the problems which theology offers caused him 
instinctively to shrink from the cheap dogmatism of contendin 
schools; for, in truth, he saw more things in heaven and earth 
than many men who have stood forth among the prophets. 
Readers of Colonel Maurice’s biography of his father will recall 
allusions in the letters printed in that book to the “Sermons on 
the Prayer-Book ” which were preached in the chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn more than forty years ago, as well as to the still more 
memorable course delivered in the same place in 1854 on “ The 
Doctrine of Sacrifice.” Julius Hare appears to have suggested 
the idea of the latter course of sermons- at all events, Maurice 
himself describes the book as only a flower out of a seed which 
Hare had planted in his mind. There is an interesting letter to 
Baron Buusen iu Maurice's biography in which the preacher at 
Lineoln’s explains the origin of his sermons on sacrifice. We 
are glad to find that both of these books have just been added to 
the cheap edition in monthly yolumes of the collected works of a 
man who was a great leader of religious thought, as well as a 
pioneer of the modern movement for the social elevation of the 
working classes. 

We have received the sixth annual report of the “ National 
Association for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Edu- 
cation,” and it is gratifying to observe that a movement so full 
of promise is steadily advancing in public favour. The aim of 
the association is threefold. It seeks to develop increased 
dexterity of land and eye among the young, and at the same 
time to widen the scope of, rather than to hinder their general edu- 
cation. Another object which it has in view is to bring about a 
more widespread and thorough knowledge of those principles of 
art and science which lie at the basis of so much of the indus- 
trial work of the nation. It seeks, moreover, to encourage better 
secondary instruction generally, and especially the more effective 
teaching of foreign languages and modern science. We notice 
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from the new report that the London County Council has at | 


length brought itself into line with the other County Councils 
of England by devoting some portion of the funds which it 
receives under the Local Taxation Act of 1890 to educational 
purposes. We may therefore conclude that the network of public 
authorities for the administration of schemes of technical edu- 
cation is at length complete throughout the United Kingdom. 
Doubtless the County Councils have occasionally made mistakes 
in their tentative efforts to provide technical education, but on 
the whole the success of the movement is unquestionable, and as 
a matter of fact it has already exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its founders, It appears that out of a total of 
one hundred and twenty-six local authorities in England and 
Wales no less than one hundred and fourteen are now giving the 
whole, whilst twelve are giving part, of the grant received under 
the Local Taxation Act to educational purposes. If we turn to 
the actual sum thus expended, we find that whilst the total 
amount of the grant is, broadly speaking, £750,000, the part 
expended on education reaches the gratifying total of £604,000. 
Other facts of interest will be found in this report, for its pages 
bristle with statements and statistics of deep and cheering sig- 
nificance to all who care to concern themselves with the higher 
aspects of popular progress. 

In spite of its pedantic title, “The Tutorial History of 
Rome” appears to us to be an accurate and capable manual for 
students. It is an attempt to bring within the scope of about 
four hundred pages the main facts, external and internal, of the 
history of Rome, from the earliest period to the death of 
Augustus. Although the book is written with judgment and 
care, and is avowedly based to a large extent on the works of 
Mommsen and Ihne, and Merivale and other authorities, it does 
not altogether escape the faults which seem all but inseparable 
from small books on great themes. The appeal of such a volume 
is to the unhappy wight who finds himself confronted with the 
terrors of examination, and it seeks to restore his self-confidence 


by imparting just enough, and no more information than is | 


demanded by his immediate needs. 

Another book on “ Old Edinburgh” has reached us, and it is 
full of antiquarian gossip and quaint and romantic episodes 
of Scottish life in half-forgotten centuries. We do not wonder 
that such a volume—it was written seven years ago as a hand- 
book for the International Exhibition which was held in the 


ance with the annals of the nation, as well as by much that is 
picturesque and impressive in the manners and customs of the 
people. Seattered through the text are a number of tinted 
artistic vignettes, and they serve to heighten the realistic im- 
pression of a delightful and entertaining little book. 

According to the latest scheme of the Education Department, 
formal instruction in the principles on which we are governed 
is to be imparted to the pupils attending Evening Continuation 
Schools. There is truth in the assertion that the modern tendency 
towards the extension of representative local government renders 
such instruction highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary, 
In order to meet the requirements of teachers in this direction, 
a small handbook, entitled “The Life and Duties of the 
Citizen,” has just a red. The aim of this modest com- 
pilation is to provide teachers with sufficient information 
on which to base elementary lessons on the subject. In the 
hands of a competent master, this brief manual is sure 
to prove of great service, and he, at least, will not find it 
difficult to simplify and seleet from, as well as to expand and 
illustrate, what is here stated concerning representative and 
local government, the relations of the Crown and the two Houses 
of Parliament, the principles of taxation and legislation, and the 
like. The book displays considerable acquaintance with con- 
stitutional history, and with the theory and practical working 
of government, and it a ape the advantage of being written 
in a pithy, vigorous, and lucid manner. 
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LEAMINGTON SPA. 
EUSTON PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Opposite Pumy Room Gardens. 





OLKESTONE.—The Leas Horet, situ- 
ated in private grounds, adjoining fashion- 
able promenade. Sea views. Redecorated and 
newly furnished throughout. Passenger lift. 


Certified sanitation. Moderate tariff. 





LFRACOMBE. — I:rracomee Hore. 
Unrivalled sea frontage and open surround- 





ings. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large swim- 
ming bath. New lounge hall. 250 rooms. 
Tariff of Manager. 

NTWERP GRAND HOTEL, since 


May, 1890, under the same management 
as the Hotel de I’ Univers, Brussels. Hydraulic 
lift. Close to the new Museum, the Bank, 
the Park, and the Boulevards. 





RUSSELS.—Horet pe t'Evrorg. Place 

Royale. Old-established first-class hotel. 
Under English management. Noted for its 
cuisine, good wine, moderate charges, and 
comfort. Address the Manager. 





ENEVA.—Granp Hore ve ta Parx, 
200 rooms. First-class, finest central 
situation on border of the lake and opposite 
Mont Blanc; lift; moderate tariff; electric 
hght in every room. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
ROYAL KENTISH HOTEL. 


Largest, Best Appointed. 





Facing the Common, close to Chalybeate 
Springs and Parade. 
TABLE D'HOTE (SEPARATE TABLES). 
Inclusive Terms, 12s. per day. 
Tariff of Manager. 


HEIDELBERG. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE. 


NEW FIRST-CLASS FAMILY 
HOTEL AND PENSION. 
Finest Situation in the Castle Grounds, with 
every Modern Comfort. 
Especially Recommended for a Long Stay. 
Pension AT very MoperaTte Prices. 
Omnibus Meets all Trains. 











WHERE TO STAY. 
HOTEL MONT DORE, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Unrivalled Position. Spacious Public Rooms. 
Four Lawn Tennis Courts. Hydraulic Lifts. 
separate tables. High-class Cuisine and Wines. Terms during Summer Season 
from Three Guineas and a Half per Week inclusive. 
W. KNEESE, Manager. 


DEESIDE HYVYDROPATSESUIC, 
HEATHCOT, NEAR ABERDEEN. 
Terms £2 108. ; Two in one room, £4 ros. 


Dr. STEWART. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 


Old-established ; unequalled in situation; opposite West Pier; spacious Coffee 
and Reading Rooms; Sea-water Service; Unequalled Cuisine; great variety of 
Excellent Wines ; Moderate Tariff. Electric Light in all rooms. 

GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 





Winter Gardens and Lounge. 
Electric Light. Tabie d’HOte at 











TO THOSE NEEDING REST AND PLEASANT HEALTHFUL CHANGE, 
THE 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


IS STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. 


It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and 
charm of a gentleman’s country house. Sea and Moorland Air; Beau- 
tiful Private Grounds ; Lawn Tennis Courts ; Turkish and other Baths. 
For Terms, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, BisHop’s TEIGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH, 


THE GRESHAM HOTEL, 
‘ DUBLIN. 
One of the largest and best appointed Hotels in Ireland. 


First-class Cuisine. Sanitary Certificate from City Analyst. 
Tariff on application to the Manager. 


GRAND HOTEL, JERSEY. 


On the Esplanade, overlooking St. Aubin’s Bay. Finest Sea-views in 

—— The largest and best appointed Hotel in the Channel Islands, 

very modern improvement, Magnificent Public Rooms, Private Suites, 

Swimming Bath, Tennis Courts, &c. Terms, en pension or a la carte, 

on application to SYDNEY ROGERS, Manager and Secretary. 
Telegrams—“‘ GRAND, JERSEY.” 














ALISBURY.—TuHE WuiITeE Har 
Famity Horet, nearly opposite th 
Cathedral. Carriage for Stonehenge, Ne 
Forest, &c., at fixed inclusive charg 
Table d’Héte Meals daily. Tariff on appli 
cation to H. T. Bowes, Manager. el 
grams : “ Hotel Salisbury.” 





EAs [rT BOURNE.—The Cavennisi 
HOTEL stands alone in the centre of th 
Grand Parade. Pleasant sea and land view 
Patronised by many of the Royal Families 
Europe. Appreciated for its first-class ay 
pointments and homely comforts. Elegant publi 
rooms, convenient family suites, &c. Passeng 
Lift. Table d’'Hote. Moderate charges. 
G. LOWMAN, Manager 


Lowestoft Grand Hote 


ON THE SOUTH CLIFF. 
Standing in its own Grounds. 
NOW OPEN for the reception of Visitors 


SEAFORD. 
THE ESPLANADE HOTEL. 


Admirable summer resort ; five minutes fro: 
terminus. The healthiest place on the Sout! 
Coast. ©. REEVES SMITH, Proprietor. 


AT EDINBURGH. 
THE CLARENDON HOTE 


Is opposite the Castle, the finest situation 
in Princes Street. 
Table d’héte, separat 
tables. 
Recommended as the most economical first 
class hotel in Scotland. 


Tariff on application. 











Perfect sanitation. 





BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 
SACKVILLE HOTEL 


Situated between Eastbourne and St 
Leonards. Facing the Sea and Promenad¢ 
South aspect. Passenger elevator ; high-c 
cuisine; moderate tariff. Golf Links a0 
Tennis Courts attached to the Hotel. Firs 
class stabling. Saddle and carriage horse 
Terms on application. Telegrams—‘‘Sa¢ 
ville, Bexhill. 














